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NORWEGIAN SETTLEMENTS IN TEXAS 


AXEL ARNESON! 


Complying with the request to contribute to the history of 
Norwegian Settlements in Texas, there is perhaps little I could 
add to the store of knowledge already in possession of the 
Norwegian American Historical Association. Now that so few 
of us remain from pioneer days, we, who then were youngsters, 
share in the regret over the failure to record detail and data 
from the experience of elders, who could have told the story 
at first hand. 

Much of the knowledge retained from those days is, of course, 
more or less inexact or incomplete. For recorded data special 
credit is due to Theodore Colwick, long since deceased, also to 
Jacob Olson. Theodore Colwick was a custodian of “settlement 
lore’—Jacob Olson, the Nestor among the remaining few, al- 
ways a student, who fifty or sixty years ago, beside his farm 
duties, began his remarkable collection of fossils and Indian 
relics, many of which are now in the splendid collection of 
The University of Texas. Among the younger we have Eilert 
Albertson Moore of Clifton College, whose scholarly attain- 
ments have already contributed much of historic value in his 
review on School and Church Development in Bosque and of 
Clifton College in particular. 

The writer’s knowledge from personal association with set- 
tlers of the “Old Guard” of long ago cannot, therefore, lay 
claim to historic value as source documents, and tribute is here 
acknowledged to the labor of love that others have performed. 
Further, only a minor interest can attach to Norwegian settle- 
ments in the South and Southwest, for comparatively few of 
us came this way. Numbers of Norwegian settlements were 

1Axel Arneson was born on November 17, 1862, in the little town of Hamar 
on the shores of Lake Mjosen in Eastern Norway. In 1869, with his father, 


Peder, his mother, Elli, his younger brother, Nicoli, and others, he sailed 
westward for America. Mr. Arneson died February 7, 1941. 


{125} 
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started in various parts of Texas, but neter found a following 
sufficient to build up strong communities. Practically all of 
them eventually passed out of the picture as collective entities. 
The Bosque settlement alone grew into a strong vital force, 
which to this day stands out as one of the models of rural 
development in Texas. It is fair to say that Bosque settlement, 
now extending into neighboring counties, easily takes rank 
among the five or six foremost in the state when all factors 
that count in quality of husbandry and citizenship are weighed. 
There is still in many homes something of an atmosphere sug- 
gestive of Old World culture, of quiet and dignified reserve, of 
order and home discipline. So much for survival of racial traits. 

That individual Norwegians arrived in the days of the Re- 
public or before, is pretty well accepted, but no collective move 
was made. A thoroughly seasoned, weather-beaten, seafaring 
folk sailing the seven seas, in Dutch, English, and American 
ships as well as in their own, could be found in every conse- 
quential port of deep-sea shipping. They would often find their 
way to the interior, as they did from New Orleans and later 
from Galveston. Seafarers, sea rovers as of old, the Nor- 
wegians, from the days of Rollo and before, were obsessed 
with land-hunger, a trait that still subsists with impelling urge 
in the blood of the race. This otherwise universal Nordic urge 
seems even more accentuated in the Scandinavians. 

When, therefore, railroads made possible the rapid settlement 
of the continent’s interior, this land-hunger found expression 
in a flood of migration which, from a comparatively small popu- 
lation of the homeland, stands as one of the amazing mass 
movements of history. But this mighty current refused to be 
diverted from its gigantic sweep through the northern terri- 
tories of the United States and the southern provinces of 
Canada; and so it was that this broad and deep and mighty 
stream flowing from the Great Lakes to the Pacific left the 
settlements of the South untouched by stimulating currents and 
contacts with their brethren and their homeland. So it was, 
too, that the many starts at Norwegian settlements in the 
South were dissipated so early. 

It appears from surviving records that the first Norwegian 
to establish his homestead in Texas was Johan Nordboe from 
Gudbrandsdal, who took up land in a section now occupied by 
the city of Dallas in 1838. The first organized group to estab- 
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lish permanent settlement was led by Johan Reinert Reierson 
from Tvedestrand. This settlement was founded in 1845 in 
Henderson County where Brownsboro now stands. 

Arriving at New Orleans, there buying equipment, they pro- 
ceeded by boat up Red River to ‘“Nacotosh” (Natchitoches). 
There purchasing teams (and being cheated into the bargain) 
they proceeded by wagon and on foot to Nacogdoches, they 
arrived, it is said, on the Fourth of July, in the midst of fes- 
tivities, and were honorably received by President Houston and 
General Rusk. From there they proceeded to the Brownsboro 
section, where, in the beginning, they supplemented the food 
supply by hunting. 

The following year, namely, 1846, another group arrived by 
the same route, but their Red River boat sank with all their 
belongings, leaving them completely stranded on strange soil. 
Other arrivals followed with their families in succeeding years. 
It was these early arrivals in East Texas who, in 1854 and 
1855, made up the group that established the Bosque settlement. 
In the meantime other settlements were started in Van Zandt, 
Cherokee, and Kaufman Counties, the settlement at Four-Mile 
Prairie among them. 

Climate and products were new and strange. Accustomed to 
regard all running water as pure and wholesome, and not then 
understanding the fever-breeding mosquito, they were harrassed 
with what they called “climate fever.” Malaria, chills and fever, 
and accompanying ills thinned their ranks. They struggled on 
grimly but blindly. Trying out new locations did not bring 
relief. Their sufferings could not encourage a swelling tide 
to the South; but still newcomers arrived each year. 

Then it was that reports came in about the Indian hill country 
West of the Brazos. Geographic concepts have changed with 
the times. What was then referred to as “Out West” is now 
in part “Over East.” People of other states find it difficult to 
visualize the actual extent of Texas. 

It may be permitted to digress here to quote the genial editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution of forty years ago. Conceiving the 
corners of Texas as turning points for a wheel, he attempts 
to make clear his impressions in terms like this: 

Give her a turn to the right, and she sweeps up the 


Mississippi Valley and goes reaching for the Great 
Lakes. Give her another tilt and she rolls up the Con- 
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federacy and goes careening into the Atlantic Ocean— 
but wheel her over to the left and she climbs the Rocky 
Mountains and rides triumphant over the West. Give 
her another turn and she goes cavorting into the Pacific 
Ocean reaching for the Hawaiian Islands. 


So it’s easy to see how difficult were contacts of people scat- 
tered in remote communities distributed in such extensive 
territory. 

And now coming back to the subject of settlements. Almost 
in desperation then those unhappy people cast around for 
escape from the affliction of fevers and other ills. Their promised 
land had not been realized. 

In 1853 a group of men set out to explore the land. Just 
how many and who they were is not quite certain. Kleng Per- 
son, Anders Bretta, Ole Ween, Ole Person, and Karl Questad 
were among them. Coming as far west as Fort Graham near 
the present town of Whitney, they met a Norwegian, among the 
soldiers stationed there, Nicalai Hanson, who told them about 
the hill country beyond the Bosque River. 

Riding on a mission, to them as weighty as that of the spies 
of Israel searching out the promised land, one can easily sense 
their story. Coming to the brakes at the edge of the hills over- 
looking Bosque Valley, there was unfolded to them one of the 
most beautiful visions of nature. No wonder they were seized 
with emotion—almost religious reverence. There below them 
lay untouched by human hand the goodly land, fairer than 
they had dreamed. And wonder of wonders! This was only 
an introduction to a multiplicity of other valleys, one beyond 
the other, each separated by a range of hills—mountains they 
called them. As they rode on over successive ranges, feasting 
eyes on intervening valleys, each seemingly more charming 
than the other, by unanimous conviction they decided once for 
all that here and here alone would they cast their lot and 
rebuild their homes. 

It seems permissible in this connection to make a slight digres- 
sion on the calcareous formation that singles out this Bosque 
hill country. It is built up from marine deposits with whole 
hills of radiolaria and other fossils. Emerging from the sea it 
was once a dead level. Wind and water have eroded the valleys, 
forming rich alluvial bottoms along the water courses, and 
fertile plowlands right up under the hills. The hills, protected 
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by the remaining caprock, sometimes take the form of precipi- 
tous limestone bluffs—at other times of beautiful gaps—and 
occasionally a “Sugar Loaf” mountain, standing like a sentinel 
in the middle of a valley. “Sugar Loaf Mountain” on Gary 
Creek has all of these years been a gathering place for Seven- 
teenth of May and the Fourth of July festivals. Erosion is still 
in progress, eating its way back into the hills, extending a 
labyrinth of lovely coves. 

Here they found abundance of wood and water, and what 
good water means is beyond the understanding of those who 
have not experienced the trials of a hot climate with periodic 
droughts. Here, too, was good building stone and a “lay of 
the land” that makes for “hominess’’; altogether, an ensemble 
that strongly reminded them of the home valleys from which 
they came. 

After exploring many valleys they returned to their respective 
homes in East Texas to perfect arrangements for removal the 
following year. Anders Bretta and Ole Ween remained at the 
camp on Upper Turkey Creek maintaining themselves by hunt- 
ing. One day while hunting deer, Anders Bretta accidentally 
shot himself and died. Karl Questad must have remained behind 
for a time, for it is said he carried Bretta out of the brush 
and buried him on what is now the Stark place, on Upper 
Turkey Creek. 

Early in 1854 many were getting ready to abandon their East 
Texas homes for the move to the new-found land. The first 
comers were Karl Questad, Jens Ringness and Ole Ween, fol- 
lowed shortly by Hendrik Dahl, Berge Rogstad, Johan Bronstad, 
Anders Huse—all from Hedmark, all with families except Ween 
and Huse. Others arrived during the summer, among them 
Salve Knutson, Terjo Nystel, Jens Halverson, Ole Burreson, 
Knut Salveson, Knut Olson, Paul Paulson, and Aslak Nilson, 
all with families. Others who arrived during the summer were 
Lars Olson and Peder Spandberg, single men, from the Mjésen 
region. Then there were Jens Jensen and Ole Person from 
Arendal, Ketil Grimland from Aamli, and lastly, Kleng Person 
with Ole and Knut Canuteson, who came down from the Illinois 
settlements. 

Some years later, about 1858, came another group, among 
them Bersvend Swenson, Omund Omundson, Joseph Olson and 
Ove Colwick; after that some arrived each year. About 1866 
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came another considerable number by sailing vessel direct to 
Galveston—among these Ole Sinderud and family, Jens Jenson 
and wife, and the Paulsons of Waco—all from Stange. In 1872 
arrived one of the largest groups that came to Bosque, this too 
by direct sailing to Gulf ports. After that arrivals came singly 
or in small groups in diminishing numbers. Gradually emigra- 
tion from Norway to Texas came practically to an end. 

In 1872 Hendrik Dahl, after an absence of about 25 years, 
returned to visit his mother in Norway. Hendrik Dahl was a 
fine type of man, very capable, not given to much talk, con- 
servative in all his statements; but coming from Texas, a re- 
mote land about which were told such fantastic tales, the whoie 
countryside was aroused with curiosity. What was repeated 
from one to the other heightened the fancy. 

A land of continual sunshine, free from ice or snow or biting 
cold, where horse and cow unhoused graze out the winter long, 
where wool grew on bushes, where pork and grapes alike ran 
wild. A mental picture took on the colors of oriental imagina- 
tion. Many rallied around Hendrik Dahl to join him on his 
return to Texas. A very considerable company was made up, 
the writer’s parents among them. Mother was a relative of 
the Dahls; she already had a brother over here, and so it came 
about that we too joined the expedition. 

Some of the incidents in connection with this expedition may 
be worth relating. There was little or no governmental super- 
vision in those days, and emigrants by ships of other nationals 
often did not fare so well. The expedition left Oslo (then 
Christiania) in the early morning of November 2nd for Hull; 
thence by rail to Liverpool, where the party was crowded into 
an unlikely caravansery for over a week, awaiting clearance 
papers for the ship—it was said a different and inferior ship 
had been substituted for that scheduled. 

Then to port in France, where embarked a considerable num- 
ber of dark-visaged folk crowding the quarters. Coming out 
on the Atlantic we were overtaken by terrific winter storms, 
said to be among the worst in years. Swept out of our course, 
nearly foundered, long delayed, provisions and water supply 
menacingly lowered both as to quantity and quality, rations 
reduced, many sickened, and three of the company died aboard 
ship and were buried at sea. 

If it had not been for a goodly store of wholesome home-made 
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eatables brought along by our company for emergencies, and 
which were freely shared with children and the sick, there 
would, in all probability, have been much sickness and more 
deaths. As it was, some who sickened became so enfeebled 
from the hardships of the prolonged voyage and subsequent 
land travel, that they died shortly after arrival in Texas, among 
these Hendrik Dahl and the writer’s own brother. 

Other distressing experiences of the voyage need not be men- 
tioned, except to point the difference in temperament and life 
philosophy in time of great crises between the two groups of 
which the emigrants consisted. During the height of that seem- 
ingly never-ending storm, we ran into one of those huge seas 
that occasionally sweep the ocean with irresistible force. It 
seemed the ship was doomed—railing torn away, superstructure 
smashed, emigrant quarters flooded. Trunks, tables, tin pans, 
every conceivable thing not tied down washed back and forth, 
men striving knee deep in water to recover their belongings, 
while mothers seized their children and looked after the sick. 
A wail of anguish arose from the frantic group of Mediterra- 
neans, but I cannot recall a single unseemly cry from our party. 
The same difference manifested itself on another occasion, when 
the quarters suddenly filled with smoke and the crew came 
rushing in with axe and pick and fire hose. Everything must 
come to an end, so also this voyage, and we finally reached 
Bosque just four days short of eight weeks after our departure. 

Coming back to settlement activities, about this time occurred 
an interesting thing which illustrates the fact that primary dis- 
coveries often go by default to the credit of later application 
of the same principle. Ole Ringness was driving an ox wagon 
with a badly dished wheel over soft and wet ground; he noticed 
that the dished wheel turned up the sod in plowlike fashion, 
and there and then conceived the idea of the revolving plow- 
share. He then hammered out several dished iron discs about 
eighteen inches in diameter to put the idea to test. One of these 
discs is in the Clifton College museum; two others are yet on 
the Ringness farm. When Hendrik Dahl started for Norway in 
1872 Ole Ringness accompanied him to New York, but there 
took sick and died. It was his purpose to proceed to Wash- 
ington and seek a patent for his invention. 

Pioneer life is exhausting. The first generation wears itself 
out in paving the way for those who follow; it leaves little of 
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time or substance for cultural pursuits or for the finer ameni- 
ties of life. And yet in those who measure up to its re- 
quirements, it frequently brings out types that so stand out in 
strength of character and human worth that they earn our 
willing tribute. 

There was Karl Questad, a man of many points, of unusual 
intelligence, a student all his days. A collector of books, rare 
in extent and quality, when books were scarce. These he loaned 
freely to hungry-minded folk—the writer feels deeply grateful 
to his memory. He maintained a smithy on his farm where it 
was his pleasure to do blacksmithing for the settlers without 
charge, and, finishing the job, would bid them to his house for 
meals, or join in a pleasant talk over afternoon coffee. The 
old blacksmith shop still stands. 

Then there was the Dahl farm, which stands in the memory 
of old folks as the highest expression of cordial hospitality; 
it was the gathering point of friends and kindred for miles 
and miles around. On “Meeting Sundays” it was the accepted 
gathering place, and everybody was welcome. They came on 
horseback and by wagonloads. Under the magnificent live oaks 
over acres of extent were tied up the horses and oxen of the 
guests. Sometimes it was almost like a public gathering, yet 
there was always room for everybody. The mystery is how 
there was always an abundance at the profuse table built in 
the yard under an arbor. The whole household joined in un- 
affected hospitality, and the Dahl gatherings imparted good 
cheer and a festive mood that tided over isolation and monotony. 
Of all the splendid characters that the writer has met in a 
lifetime of activities there are none that stand out with more 
of human worth than Christine Dahl, the widow of Hendrik 
Dahl. No one for counties around is so cherished in memory. 

What the Dahl farm was to the lower settlement, so was the 
Rogstad farm, only in a lesser degree, to the upper settlement. 
Then there was Y6rn Grimland from Aamli, ranking like a 
chieftain among his clan. Without advantage of schooling, he 
came to be unusually well informed, and as a judicial mind he 
acquired an extensive legal knowledge and was employed in 
many public capacities. Many a rankling dispute over land 
lines was settled amicably cut of court with him as arbitrator. 
His reserve and temperament assured good counsel. He was 
trusted and honored as few ever come to be. 
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The Indian frontier was a pet theme for romantic writers, 
who themselves perhaps had never spent a day beyond the 
confines of civilization. But they poured forth a flood of cheap 
books, most of them lies and the rest romantic fancy. As a 
matter of fact the Indians were never so numerous, nor nearly 
so wild or savage as pictured. They were quite amenable to 
human kindliness, where some degree of fairness was in evi- 
dence. However, in obtaining his food supply for squaw and 
papoose, he could never learn the awful distinction between 
killing the wild deer of the brush and the half-wild yearling of the 
settler, or the equally unforgivable sin of horse rustling. 

Groups of Indians came and went according to season, but 
the Bosque settlement was never very greatly disturbed. So far 
as the writer knows, not one of the settlers was actually killed 
by Indians, though Karl Questad barely escaped, pierced with 
an arrow when they killed his work oxen. One and only one 
was carried away, namely, a boy, Ole Nystel, who later was 
recovered none the worse for his capture. 

Texas, on coming into the United States, retained for herself 
the public domain and maintained her own land administration. 
The Federal Government, therefore, had no control and could 
not extend mutual protection or mutual restraint through reser- 
vations or Indian agencies. The Texas Indian became the victim 
of ruthless exploitation and relentless pursuit. Furthermore, 
intertribal wars perhaps did as much towards their final ex- 
termination. The rapid settlement of the Ohio River States 
pushed many “Trans-Allegheny” Indians across the Mississippi. 
The amazing surge to the West and Northwest displaced other 
Indian nations, the powerful Sioux among them. Numbers of 
Indian tribes, dispossessed of their former hunting grounds, 
and superimposed upon other tribes, presented a movement 
which on a small scale reminded one somewhat of displace- 
ments in Eastern Europe by Tartar pressure. The Indians, 
therefore, in their struggle for existence came to fighting among 
themselves for possession of hunting grounds. In this upheaval 
extending southwestward, the Comanches actually exterminated 
other Indian tribes, man, woman, and child, the Texas Apaches 
among them, and in the process a number of missions of the 
Spanish padres were destroyed. “Indios reducidos” in semi- 
bondage to the missions could offer no effective resistance to 
the “unreduced” Indians. 
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Beyond the confines of civilization, the world of living is 
small. It is, therefore, strange that occasionally in such settle- 
ments would be found persons seemingly strayed or lost, people 
of culture, highly educated, trained in the finer amenities of 
civilized society. The Bosque settlement had its share of these 
“children lost in the wilderness.” Most of them adapted them- 
selves to circumstances, others were like a crippled wild duck 
dropping down into a tame flock without ever becoming fully 
domesticated. Among them was a woman engaged in newspaper 
work, the former wife of Svend Féyn, originator of modern 
whaling and inventor of the harpoon cannon. Coming first to 
East Texas she there married Werrenskjold. Together they 
organized a temperance society and proceeded to agitate against 
slavery. In the antagonism aroused Werrenskjold was assassi- 
nated, but his widow continued an idealist. Then there was old 
man Durrie from the splendid “Vik” estate, of old world pres- 
tige and fortune gone, a literateur, an accomplished linguist, a 
delightful conversationalist, but hopeless in affairs, and helpless 
in a pioneer settlement. 


Others had suffered shipwreck in civilized society mostly 
from drink, the curse of the times. An outstanding personality 
of this unfortunate group was Gustaf Wilhelm Belfrage, a pol- 
ished gentleman of the Swedish nobility with Scotch extraction. 
Belfrage was perhaps the foremost entomologist of the time in 
these parts of the United States. Some of the elder men who 
then were boys remember him most kindly for the pocket money 
they made in helping him catch bugs and butterflies. A rare 
specimen would excite his enthusiasm and the “utmarkt Djur” 
called forth liberal reward. And so to this day he is remembered 
by the name “Belfrog Bug-catcher.”” Having completed a collec- 
tion, mounted, numbered and classified it, he would ship it mostly 
to European universities. Upon receipt of remittance there would 
be a prolonged spree; when funds were exhausted, he would get 
up a new collection to be forwarded with the same result—a 
self-repeating cycle. But his valuable work of scientific classi- 
fication contributed much to the basic knowledge of South- 
western entomology. 


Kleng Person looms large in the history of Norwegian settle- 
ments. That after leading the way to so many new settlements 
in the North, he would leave the mighty flood of “Westward 
Ho” and seek out comparative isolation in the remote South- 


. | 
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west, indicated the surging adventure of his spirit even up to 
death. With no turn for trades, even without desire for per- 
sonal gain, he nevertheless exercised a strange influence over 
the minds of men, and was ever the moving spirit in the estab- 
lishment of new settlements. In appreciation for his efforts to 
draw immigration to Texas, the legislature granted him one of 
the choicest tracts of land in Neils Creek Valley. But Kleng 
could not make use of anything. He transferred the land to 
Ove Colwick, with whom he made his home during his declining 
years, and there he died. A picturesque figure, a circulating 
newspaper, at home and welcome everywhere whether in city 
house, settler’s cabin, or Indian tepee, unafraid, unconcerned, 
he was called “a walking encyclopedia”; ready and willing at 
all times to serve his fellows, he never thought of pay. He never 
hesitated a moment to set out for Austin, always afoot, on 
behalf of settlers’ land matters. A pack on his back, a little bread, 
a little grub stake, and not so particular about that—he fared 
forth afoot three hundred miles there and back, returning with 
accomplished mission, ready for the next. 

If space permitted much could be added on early activities, 
including church, school, and social development. In common 
with Norwegian settlements everywhere the settlers at once set 
to work for schools and churches. Out of their limited sub- 
stance even small contributions meant real sacrifice; but it was 
not long before schools and churches in the Bosque settlement 
came to attain a standard distinctly in advance of the rural 
average for that day and time. The first schools were mere log 
shacks with split logs for seats, and an occasional hide-bottom 
chair for the teacher. There were no glass windows, but an 
arbor over the south door for protection from sun and weather. 
Then came rock buildings with real lumber equipment. During 
the pioneer period a hack or buggy was a luxury that few could 
afford. The family rolled along in the ox wagon, while “Bull 
and Brandy” took their own good time in the going. Actual 
money was scarce, but hospitality and mutual helpfulness 
marked all relations of life, for each and every one had endured 
hardships; they knew the value of fellowship. 

Although none of us would want to return to those primitive 
conditions, it is doubtful, even with the miracles of modern 
conveniences, if there is a real net gain in contentment. 











COUNT ALPHONSO DE SALIGNY AND 
THE FRANCO-TEXIENNE BILL 


BERNICE BARNETT DENTON 


Count Alphonso de Saligny viewed Texas for the first time 
in January, 1839, when he visited Houston on a secret mission 
of investigation for the French government. He had been 
ordered to Texas to study and report conditions so that the 
French government might have data on which to decide the 
advisability of recognizing the independence of Texas. Utterly 
unimpressed by what he saw, Saligny nevertheless prepared a 
favorable report; the wily Frenchman had personal ambitions, 
and believing that he would be appointed chargé d’affaires in 
the event of recognition, he urged its desirability. Saligny 
never wanted the post for what it was, but knowing well that, 
in the ranks of the French diplomatic corps, advancement was 
slow and beginnings were humble, this cultured Frenchman, 
reared in an atmosphere of diplomacy and court intrigue, was 
willing to “sacrifice” himself in the wilds of Texas in order to 
pave the way for a more brilliant future. 

So it was that the French Count sent a favorable report 
concerning Texas, and his government, partly on the basis of 
his observations, recognized the independence of Texas in 
September, 1839. And Saligny, as he had anticipated, was 
appointed the first chargé d’affaires from the Court of Louis 
Philippe to Texas. 

The boat that carried this educated, polished Frenchman to 
Texas carried also rich French furnishings, drapes, furniture, 
and French glass windows of intricate design. These were to 
furnish the French embassy which Saligny intended to build 
in Texas; even a cook from Paris accompanied the French 
minister. Probably Saligny hoped thus to take a little of France 
into the “wilds” of Texas, and thereby protect himself from 
the crudities of frontier life.’ 

On January 26, 1840, Saligny and his party arrived in 
Houston. As the representative of France, he was accorded 
every possible honor by the people of Houston, where his coming 
was announced by a national salute of honor. He did not tarry 


1Morning Star, Houston, December 27, 1839. 
{ 136 } 
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long there, however, but set out with his wagon train of French 
finery on the trail from Houston to the little frontier town 
of Austin which was the capital of Texas. He arrived in 
February, 1840, and presented his credentials to the Texas 
government. The little Frenchman chose rooms at the Bullock 
Hotel, almost the only available hostelry in town, planning to 
stay there only until he could make arrangements for the 
building of the French embassy. 


The Bullock Hotel, a two story log building with wide 
verandas, was located on the corner of what is now Congress 
Avenue and Sixth Street. It was a rude, unfinished building, 
but commodious and clean, the best that Austin had to offer 
in 1840, and the center of a large part of the social life of 
the town. 


Temporarily settled in the Bullock Hotel, Saligny proceeded 
with the business of the newly established French legation.’* 
Pleasant and amicable relations between the representative of 
France and the officials of Texas were soon established, while 
Saligny’s graceful manner and diplomatic polish made him a 
social favorite in Austin. He was a clever diplomat and a 
cultured gentleman, yet he was soon to prove himself an 
unscrupulous schemer, who sought to advance his own fortune 
by unethical dabbling in the domestic politics of a foreign 
nation. 


Early in 1840, Saligny began to lay plans for the creation 
of a colonizing corporation which would induce French settlers 
to come to Texas. The plan called for the granting of certain 
areas of the western portion of Texas to French immigrants; 
in return for the land and the rights of settlement, the French 
company was to erect forts along the frontier and thus protect 
the towns of Texas from marauding Indians.’ Apparently 
Texas would have much to gain by the arrangement, for the 
frontier sorely needed defense. 

Carefully, the little French minister laid the groundwork 
for his project. In France, Jean Basterreche and Pierre de 
Lassauix, friends of Saligny, planned the details of the proposed 
emigration that was to be launched when Saligny should notify 
them that the Texas legislature had empowered them to act. 


2Frank Brown, Annals of Travis County (MS), 19. 
3Jbid., p. 187. 
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Meanwhile Saligny, with the aid of his cohorts in France, 
framed an act entitled the Franco-Texienne Bill, incorporating 
the details of his scheme in a proposed law that Saligny hoped 
to get rushed through the Fifth Congress when it should 
convene in the fall of 1840.+ 


The bill proposed that the Texas legislature grant to the 
French corporation three million acres of land in sections 
scattered over the western area of the country; upon this land 
the company was to locate at least eight thousand French 
immigrants by January, 1849. As an inducement to migrate, 
the immigrants were to have the right to import whatever 
they chose, free of duty for a period of twenty years. Moreover, 
the land settled by the company was to be free of taxation 
until 1848. The French company in turn was to establish a 
line of at least twenty forts along the western frontier from 
the Red River to the Rio Grande, and maintain them for a 
period of twenty years.’ As soon as eight thousand settlers 
were actually located in or near these forts, the company was 
to receive full title to the three million acres of land. 


In addition, the French company was to have the privilege 
of working all the mines found in the ceded area during the 
twenty-year grant, provided fifteen per cent of the annual 
proceeds were given to the Treasury of Texas. Exclusive 
privileges of trade with the towns of upper Mexico were also 
granted to the company. No other settlers or companies would 
be granted land in the areas ceded to the French for a period 
of twenty years. 


Obviously the Franco-Texienne Bill offered excellent oppor- 
tunities for France. Texas lay between Mexico and the United 
States, two countries which had imposed high tariffs on French 
goods; if the Franco-Texienne Bill were passed, French goods 
could enter Texas ports free of duty for twenty years and could 
thus be marketed cheaply to the frontier towns of upper 
Mexico.* To insure this, the Bill provided for a monopoly over 


*Mayfield to McIntosh, May 12, 1841, in George P. Garrison, “The Diplo- 
matic Correspondence of the Republic of Texas,” Annual Report of the 
eon Historical Association for 1907 and 1908. Washington, 1911. 

5William C. Binkley, The Expansionist Movement in Texas, 1836-1850, 54. 

8Texas Centinel, May 27, 1841. A long article copied from the Paris 
a. which was printed verbatim in New York Herald for April 
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this Mexican trade by the French settlers. Added to this 
advantage were the mining rights in the areas of west Texas 
and the huge land grants. 

And what of the proposed forts? Twenty forts manned by 
eight thousand Frenchmen would constitute a formidable mili- 
tary unit; with strong military power and the right to vote as 
Texas citizens, the French settlers could maintain a strong 
position in Texas. A Paris newspaper expressed the situation 
by writing, “Texas will become, so to speak, an independent 
French colony, appertaining to herself alone and costing us 
nothing.’ 

As for the land grants—they were located in fertile areas 
of Texas, along the banks of some of its finest rivers. If the 
Franco-Texienne Bill were passed, these areas would become 
the property of French immigrants, or nossibly, the property 
of Saligny and Company. Actually, Texas would be risking 
a French invasion. 

With this pet bill fully prepared, Saligny began an under- 
ground campaign to insure its presentation and passage in the 
Fifth Congress. Carefully he approached ex-President Sam 
Houston, James Mayfield, Anson Jones, and other prominent 
Texans whose friendship he had already cultivated. They were 
frequent dinner guests at the French embassy, where conver- 
sation invariably drifted to the merits of the Franco-Texienne 
Bill, while the gentlemen smoked Saligny’s cigars and drank 
smooth French wines. General Houston was immediately won 
to the cause, due perhaps more to his personal and political ambi- 
tions than to the persuasions of the wily Frenchman. Favorable 
also were several other Texans who were persuaded that immi- 
gration of the French to the frontier of Texas would mean cheap 
protection from the Indians and peace on the frontier.’ So 
effective was Saligny’s propaganda campaign that he persuaded 
James Mayfield to introduce the Franco-Texienne Bill in the 
House when Congress convened in the fall of 1840.° 

In the meantime, French travelers, traders, and mineralogists 
came in groups, journeying to the western parts of Texas to 
measure and study and chart the country. Meanwhile, also, 
strangers began to gather in Austin who were markedly in- 


7Texas Centinel, May 27, 1841. 
SJohn Brown, History of Texas, II, 188. 
°Texas Centinel, July 1, 1841. 
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terested in the rumor that the French minister was going to 
present to Congress a plan for colonization in Texas. After 
Congress opened, these strangers cluttered the lobbies of both 
houses, sometimes urging developments. Saligny now began 
in earnest to persuade his Texan friends to support the Franco- 
Texienne Bill, calling it a measure that would end frontier 
warfare. Also, he was not slow to suggest that passage of this 
bill would probably do much to insure the consummation of 
a $5,000,000 loan for Texas that was pending before a Paris 
bank at this time. Saligny was not above bribery, abuse or 
chicanery to gain his desired end in this matter. 

Toward the end of the first session of the Fifth Congress 
the famous bill appeared. On January 12, 1841, James May- 
field introduced it in the House of Representatives. Saligny, 
ever anxious to impress the Texans, was personally present 
when the bill was introduced; fortified with an impressive 
array of material, he tried to aid in its passage. The Texas 
Centinel reported: 


A few days previous to the adjournment of the ses- 
sion, the charter .. . was brought forth by M. Saligny, 
accompanied by a most splendid map, about six feet 
square, representing in rainbow colors, those various 
tracts of country proposed to be granted as set forth 
in the Franco-Texienne Bill . . . with twenty fortifica- 
tions thereon, plotted with all the engenuity of a poli- 
tecnic graduate. .. .?° 


The passage of the Franco-Texienne Bill rapidly became a 
political issue among Texas statesmen. General Houston and 
his followers were in favor of the bill and were very active 
in trying to secure its passage. They argued that Texas was 
financially too weak to patrol effectively the western areas of 
the country; therefore, they thought it logical that French 
immigrants be allowed to do this for Texas, at the expense 
of the Franco-Texienne Company." 

Houston, perhaps, had other, if less statesmanlike, reasons 
for favoring the Franco-Texienne Bill. President Lamar was 
an avowed political enemy of his, the two men being opposed 
in personality as well as in political ideas. Houston was a 
practical politician, while Lamar was a visionary, a dreamer. 


10Texas Centinel, July 1, 1841. 
11William C. Binkley, op. cit., 55. 
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Apparently Houston, who was then a member of the House, 
determined to criticize and harass his political opponent at 
every turn and consistently to oppose the policies of the Lamar 
administration. When President Lamar openly opposed the 
Franco-Texienne Bill, offering a counter proposition known as 
the Santa Fe Bill which aimed at developing the West Texas 
trade,’? Houston decided to make a political issue of the whole 
affair, actively fought Lamar’s Santa Fe Bill, and helped 
defeat it when it was presented to Congress in January, 1841." 
Having thwarted Lamar’s plans, Houston and his friends next 
urged the passage of the Franco-Texienne Bill. 

The bill was first referred to a select committee of the House, 
which reported on January 21, 1841, proposing some few amend- 
ments and recommending its passage. Opposition to the bill 
within Congress, however, was rapidly spreading, and even 
the press of Texas was against it. Nevertheless, on January 
23, 1841, the Franco-Texienne Bill successfully passed in the 
House by a vote of twenty to twelve.** Only the concurrence 
of the Senate, to which the bill was next sent, was required 
to make the Franco-Texienne Company a reality. 

For weeks Saligny had been in constant attendance before 
both Houses of Congress, encouraging and cajoling his friends 
to push the bill, frowning upon all who opposed it. Consistently 
he used his diplomatic position to overawe the Congressmen 
and to threaten those who sought to defeat his measure.’® 
During the days when the bill was pending before Congress, 
Saligny entertained lavishly at the French embassy on Sixth 
Street, plying his dinner guests with excellent food and wine, 
and explaining to them the merits of his plans. The editor 
of the Texas Centinel thus describes the influence of Saligny’s 
hospitality : 


To... Saligny’s mind, he had not been wasting his 
French wines, Principe Cegars, West India Sweet- 
meats, and lusty promises, upon our unsophisticated 
Congressmen to no purpose... and how far these things 
may have influenced any freeborn Texian’s vote, we 
leave for others to judge; one thing is a matter of his- 
tory, and that we can speak; that the bill was rushed 


12Asa K. Christian, Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, 111. 

Journals of the Senate of the Republic of Texas, Fifth Congress, 174. 
14House Journals of Texas, 595. 

15Mayfield to McIntosh, May 12, 1841, Tex. Dip. Cor. III, 13826. 
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through congress in a gag-law manner .. . much to the 
discredit of those who sustained it .... Truths were 
wasted on the desert air—for the thing was arranged 
over the fuming bottles and smoking dinners of M. 


Saligny.*® 


Having passed the House, on to the Senate went the Franco- 
Texienne Bill where stronger opposition was immediately 
raised, for in the Senate the followers of Lamar were more 
numerous. Read for the first time on January 29, 1841, the 
bill was debated and variously amended during the following 
days.’ The debates grew hot, as the Lamar and Houston 
factions argued in the Senate. The vote, after the second 
reading of the bill, stood six in favor and six opposed to its 
passage. The deadlock was broken when President pro tem. 
of the Senate, Dr. Anson Jones, cast his vote in favor of the 
bill. There remained now the third and final reading. On the 
last day of the session the bill came up for final action. Its 
passage seemed inevitable, despite the protests of half of the 
members of the Senate. However, on that very day Senator 
Moore of Harris County, a decided opponent of the bill, spoke 
to the members of the Senate, congratulating them and posterity, 
saying, “that the virtue, integrity, and firmness of Acting 
President Burnet who . . . holds the power of veto in his own 
hands .. . will check the passage of the Franco-Texienne Bill 
into law.’**’ Members of the Senate then realized that Burnet 
intended to veto the bill, should it be passed by the Senate and 
be sent to his office. President Lamar was in New Orleans 
recovering from an illness, but apparently Vice-President Bur- 
net shared his superior’s opinions and intended, therefore, to 
block the measure. Realizing that Burnet’s promised veto 
spelled certain defeat, the advocates of the bill in the Senate 
preferred to let it lie quietly on the table and die with the 
closing of the session of Congress rather than bring it under 
the certain and withering veto which they knew the Executive 
would inflict upon it.*° So the Franco-Texienne Bill was not 
passed by the Fifth Congress of Texas. 

Saligny’s bill was defeated, and his anger knew no bounds. 
Loud and vituperative were his condemnations of the members 


16Texas Centinel, July 1, 1841. 
17Journals of the Senate of the Republic of Texas, Fifth Congress, 210. 


18Texas Centinel, July 1, 1841. 
197 bid. 
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of Congress who had voted against the bill. Insulting and 
slanderous were his tirades against Lamar and his adminis- 
tration.2° The Texas authorities were certainly not pleased at 
the French minister’s conduct, but no reproof was given him, 
for they were anxious to maintain amicable relations with 
France. Many Texans feared that Saligny, who by this time 
was also embroiled in his famous “pig” quarrel, would make 
every effort to block the $5,000,000 loan which General James 
Hamilton was attempting to complete in France. But the 
furious little Frenchman had no intention either of doing that 
or of recognizing his defeat. He did not even keep a discreet 
silence about his disappointment, and refused to accept the 
decision as final. Meanwhile, disappointed and furious, he 
sought a means of venting his displeasure upon Texas. Knowing 
that he had no legitimate excuse for interfering in a purely 
domestic affair or for voicing his anger, he seized upon his 
petty “pig dispute” with Richard Bullock, making it a major 
diplomatic incident. His anger and pretended insult over his 
difficulty with Bullock was much publicized in Austin, where 
it took on the character of a major international dispute and 
precipitated the withdrawal of Saligny from Texas and his 
temporary retirement to New Orleans. 

From the Crescent City Saligny bombarded the Texas gov- 
ernment with all manner of abuse and insolent contumely. 
Knowing that President Lamar’s term of office would soon 
close, Saligny planned to have the Franco-Texienne Bill revived, 
and he intended to enlist again the efforts of his friend, Sam 
Houston, especially if the General were to become the next 
president of Texas.”! 

The interest of the public in the Franco-Texienne Bill was 
kept alive during the summer, and as election time approached, 
the enemies of Houston, hoping to make the bill an issue in 
the campaign of 1841, tried to identify him with the unpopular 
measure. The newspaper editors had decided opinions on its 
merits, and through their columns they kept the interest of 
the Texans at high pitch. Frontier journalists seldom minced 
words or drew punches; the Red-Lander, the Matagorda Gazette, 
the Houstonian, and the Austin Gazette, all pro-Houston news- 
papers, advocated the passage of the measure; they printed 


20Mayfield to Saligny, March 29, 1841, Tex. Dip. Cor. III, 1315. 
21Amory to Hamilton, May 30, 1841, Tex. Dip. Cor., III, 1340. 
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copies of the bill, and presented editorial arguments in its 
favor, showing how it would bring rich trade to Texas and 
solve her frontier problems at no cost to the Republic.*° 
Other Texas newspapers held opposite views concerning the 
“Bill of Abominations,” as it was contemptuously labeled. The 
Texas Centinel and the Telegraph and Texas Register were the 
leaders in the campaign of opposition. The Centinel argued 
that the free import clause would destroy the Texas revenue 
system, and that the founding of forts garrisoned by French 
soldiers would “establish a French empire within that of Texas 
which would swallow it up.’** The weapons that were used 
by these opposing newspapers in their war against the bill 
included subtle playlets that illustrated the supposed relation 
between Saligny’s elaborate dinners and Houston’s support. 
Sometimes the plays were not so subtle, such as the following: 


Scene— French Minister’s dinner table; 9 o’clock P. M. 
Present, the minister, Gen. Sam Houston, 
Mons. Mustache and M.C. (member of Con- 
gress), room full of segar and Burgundy 
fumes. 


Min. _ Fill up your glasses, gentlemen; I can recom- 
mend dese Burgundy; no acid in de head, no 
de stomach ache. 


Gen. H.—Count, my most respectful salutations; you 
the same, gentlemen. This is a most delight- 
ful wine; it is the beverage of the gods; it 
inflames the genius and inspires the soul; it 
lifts poor mortal man above the groveling 
considerations of earth. 


M.C.— Tomorrow, Count comes the tug of war. Per- 
mit me to drink to the success of the Franco- 
Texienne Bill. 


Min Ah General, speaking of that bill, I hear that 
President Burnet and the whole cabinet are 
opposed to it; and should it pass, he will veto 
it. That is one very strong opposition; and I | 
hear some of [its] his friends say de 10th sec- 
tion is too strong, is de monopoly, de per- 
petuity, de exclusive right. Me no like to give 
up de monopoly of de land, de trade, and de | 
mine. 


*2Red-Lander, October 28, 1841. 
*°Texas Centinel, October 7, 1841. 
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Gen. H.—Never mind that, Count; I am the big Indian 
of this Congress. Just come to the House to- 
morrow, and hear me thunder in favor of 
that 10th section! By the by, I will give David 
G. a little particular H— about Chief Justice 
Smith being scalped near town today. A for- 
tunate circumstance that, for us. I will tell 
them how your eight thousand bayonets will 
protect the poor, feeble, enervated army of 
this nation from the merciless Comanches. 


Min— Ah! I see. 


M.C.— Let the old Chief alone, he knows how to fix 
the boys. But if we should give up that 10th 
section, we will “raise such a dust” before do- 
ing so that its opponents will not see what is 
in the 11th, and we will crowd that through 
in a hurry. Besides look at the privilege of 
the wines, and that glorious three millions 
of acres. 

Gen. H.—Yes, Count, (reaching for the bottle of Hock- 
hemer) when the old Chief “rises from his 
laire and shakes the dew drops from his 
mane,” all the little Chiefs listen unto him. 


(Exeunt all) ** 


Sam Houston was elected President of Texas by a large 
majority in the fall of 1841, but his election did not necessarily 
insure the passage of the Franco-Texienne Bill in the next 
Congress, for, after his election, its importance dimmed greatly. 
Houston was no longer actively interested in it; it was un- 
popular with the people of Texas, and Houston was glad to 
heed public opinion in this case. Then, too, there was soon 
a threat of another Mexican invasion which presented a prob- 
lem that overshadowed lesser things. 

When the Sixth Congress of the Republic met, Saligny was 
still in New Orleans, sullenly pouting, and working for his 
bill; he empowered a fellow Frenchman, Henry Castro, to 
act as his agent and have it reintroduced.** So the Franco- 
Texienne Bill was presented again in the Sixth Congress dur- 
ing the latter part of January, 1842. 

Contrary to all pre-election expectations there was no sen- 
sational struggle either for or against it. The measure was 


24Texas Centinel, July 7, 1841. 
2Julia Waugh, Castroville, San Antonio, 1934, 2. 
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decidedly unpopular—the Texans had had enough of it, and 
so the bill came to an inglorious end as a result of inaction. 

Undoubtedly, Texas was saved from the ignominious fate 
of being overrun by French colonists when the Franco-Texienne 
Bill was defeated. An ambitious France had aimed at gaining 
a foothold in America through Texas, and probably at the 
expense of Texas liberty. Yet, so cleverly was the bill written, 
and so dire was the need of Texas for aid, that many honor- 
able and intelligent citizens believed its passage was for the 
good of the country.** In reality, it provided for a huge land- 
grabbing project, cleverly engineered so that its immediate 
profits might be distributed among Saligny and his friends, 
while the future profits would be reaped by the French gov- 
ernment, at the expense of the freedom of Texas. 

At least one man, however, found the defeat of the bill 
almost more than he could bear. Saligny, who had been so 
sure that his political machinations would end in success, 
could not brook failure. Actually most of the Frenchman’s 
difficulties with Texas could be traced to his disgruntled fury 
over the failure of the Franco-Texienne Bill. His personal 
quarrels caused so much diplomatic difficulty that when the 
details came to light in France, General James Hamilton found 
it impossible to float his long sought $5,000,000 loan.’ 

Thus the ambitions of a conniving French diplomat indirectly 
had an important influence upon the financial affairs of Texas. 
Thwarted in his land-grabbing scheme, Saligny used his dispute 
over a board bill and pigs as a pretext for displaying his anger 
against the Texans. He used his position as a foreign diplomat 
to take advantage of the Texans, making trouble, meddling 
in domestic affairs, avenging himself for the defeat of his 
pet project. 

That he managed to cause, at least partially, the failure of 
the Texas loan in France cannot be doubted; that he caused 
the government of Texas much annoyance and -trouble is cer- 
tainly true; yet it can all be traced to his unreasonable disap- 
pointment at the failure of the Franco-Texienne Bill. Saligny’s 
stormy career in Texas makes a unique chapter in the diplo- 
matic history of the Republic. 


San Antonio, Texas. 


26John Brown, History of Texas, II, 188. 
27Correspondence With. Saligny (MS), 95. 





THE LAST “CRUSADE” 
OF MIRABEAU B. LAMAR 


SISTER M. BAPTISTA ROACH 


Many who have engaged in the most fascinating of all studies 
—the study of men—have expressed the idea that individuals 
who possessed vaulting ambitions and boundless idealism were 
out of their proper element when some trick of fate had placed 
them in the nineteenth rather than in the thirteenth or some 
earlier century. It has been said of William Walker, the bizarre 
“Prince of Filibusters,” that he was born several centuries 
too late, and of his unique contemporary, Mirabeau B. Lamar, 
that he “needed a commission in King Arthur’s Court’? for 
the full exercise of his extraordinary faculties. And yet, it is 
questionable whether even the boldest of King Arthur’s knights 
knew greater adventure or more romantic experience than these 
two men whose paths so strangely crossed without their ever 
meeting, who differed widely from each other, and yet showed 
an odd resemblance in many points of temperament, of ideas, 
and of experience. 

While Walker was weaving fantastic childhood dreams to 
develop later into a Central American nightmare, Lamar was 
whirling to fame in an environment as remote as another 
world. Even in legend there is hardly a parallel to be found 
equaling the record of the saddened, rather weary Lamar, who, 
abandoning a cultured, comfortable world, and turning his 
steps to Texas, was, within ten days after he arrived and 
joined the army as a private, raised to the rank of colonel; 
became Secretary of War before another ten days had passed; 
was commander-in-chief of the armies within two months; was 
vice-president within four months; and at the expiration of 
his term of office, was elected president of the new state he 
had helped to carve out of a Mexican province. 

Lamar’s work was to be that of laying the foundation of a 
nation, for which task it is generally agreed that “wise leader- 
ship and rare good luck’” are almost indispensable requisites. 
Though “good luck” had never noticeably attended Lamar— 

1Philip Graham, Life and Poems of Mirabeau B. Lamar, 10. 

2Herbert P. Gambrell, Mirabeau B. Lamar, Troubadour and Crusader, 217. 
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and his presidential administration was certainly no exception 
to the rule—when he left office, a stable foundation for future 
building had been laid. Yet much of the foundation was quite 
hidden. To the men of his day it was the present that counted. 
Lamar and his administration were considered failures. Anson 
Jones had called him a “political Troubadour and Crusader, 
wholly unfit ... for the active duties and the every-day realities 
of his present station,” and had asserted that ‘Texas is too 


9 993 


small for a man of such wild, visionary ‘vaulting ambition’. 


Lamar’s ambition was vaulting. He dreamed of Texas as 
extending to the Pacific, and far to the south, perhaps even 
into Mexico—rivaling in some future day the power of the 
United States and that of Great Britain. His vision, though 
often far too wide in scope to be shared by his associates, was 
not always faulty or wild. One of his contemporaries said 
that “. .. his mind instinctively, as it were, tears the covering 
from things and looks down at the things themselves in their 
native beauty or deformity.’ 


Lamar presented a complex temperament. As an artist and 
poet he loved beauty. As a statesman he demanded the same 
rectitude in others that he lent to his own public life. He had 
but few intimate friends, to whom he was intensely devoted. 
His private life always seemed something apart from his public 
career. He was not a successful politician. He depended upon 
the “justice of his policies rather than on political movements 
to bring their success; but if he could have added . . . a little 
political tact . . . he would have been more successful, and 
probably would have stood higher among historians.’ 


Radical adjustments were difficult for Lamar to achieve. In 
his early years he had known and been a part of the environment 
of all that was best in Southern culture. It was not easy for 
him to fit into the frontier atmosphere. To the somewhat 
rough, unconventional people of the new Southwest, he seemed 
cold, proud, formal. But he did at last manage to put on a 
certain frontier veneer, and so to fall into careless ways, which 
in turn brought criticism upon him. 


8Anson Jones, Memoranda and Official Correspondence Relating to the 
Republic of Texas, Its History and Annexation, 34. 

4Francis Copcutt, “A Sketch of Mirabeau B. Lamar” in The Knicker- 
bocker, XXV, 386. 

5A. K. Christian, Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, 195. 
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Such, then, was this man of wide and varied experience, 
eclectic of temperament, combining the manner and nature 
of the patrician with the courage of the frontiersman—a “mix- 
ture of cavalier and pioneer’’® who, once he had undertaken a 
task, sought for its accomplishment with the zeal, the daring, 
and the idealism which characterized the medieval crusaders. 

In 1857, President James Buchanan appointed Lamar United 
States Minister to Nicaragua and Costa Rica. At the age of 
fifty-nine, he had found himself, broken in health and finance, 
forced to seek employment far from his family and home, in 
a strange land of hostile, suspicious people, where he was 
expected to play the réle of a kind of Don Quixote by destroying 
the bogie windmills of fear and distrust, and felling the 
monsters of hate and prejudice that William Walker and his 
filibusters had recently created in the minds of the Central 
American people. And to do all of this he was obliged to put 
on another veneer—that of diplomacy, which must often say 
what it does not mean, and frequently act what it does not feel. 

The special mission of Minister Lamar was to persuade the 
Nicaraguan government to ratify a treaty of commerce, friend- 
ship, and navigation which had recently been drawn up at 
Washington by Lewis Cass, Secretary of State, and Antonio 
José de Irisarri, Guatemalan, Salvadorean, and Nicaraguan 
Minister in Washington. The proposed treaty takes the name 
of Cass-Irisarri, its two authors. Its purpose was to effect 
the reopening of the transit route across the Nicaraguan isth- 
mus, which had been closed during the filibuster era (1855- 
1857) because of a clash of interests between William Walker, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, and certain of that great financier’s too 
ambitious agents. 

In seeking to accomplish his task Lamar had to cope with 
a heritage of estrangement and misunderstanding resulting 
from more than a quarter of a century of official indifference 
in Washington to the affairs of Central America; and with a 
more recent development of an unreasoning hatred, fear, and 
distrust of the United States, her representatives, and her 
citizens, which had grown out of the seizure and abuse of 
power by William Walker and his associates. Though Walker’s 
exercise of power had been but temporary, and had terminated 
somewhat ignominiously, the Nicaraguans could not forget 


®6Graham, Life and Poems of M. B. Lamar, 96. 
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that Walker was an American, and that he had burned their 
cities and murdered their citizens. They looked upon every 
American as a filibuster in disguise, and while individual Amer- 
icans were regarded with a fear akin to terror, the American 
government and its agents were frequently treated in a man- 
ner little short of contempt. The diplomatic agent who had 
preceded Lamar had complained bitterly about this attitude, 
and on learning of the appointment of an official minister 
had expressed the hope that “Whoever he may be... will be 
a man of courage and will, and be backed by a steamer of 
war constantly on each coast.’” 

In addition to the necessity of combating native animosity 
and foreign cupidity, Lamar was to find his every official move 
in Central America hampered by selfish, unscrupulous plots 
of his own countrymen, the “financiers and filibusters” whose 
interests did not coincide with those of their government. Com- 
menting on the hopeless financial tangle which awaited Lamar 
as President of Texas, Dr. Eugene C. Barker remarks “. . . the 
president was no financier, and the situation demanded the 
genius of a Hamilton.’”® One might well paraphrase these words 
with regard to the diplomatic tangle facing Minister Lamar, 
an inexperienced diplomat in a situation which demanded the 
wily shrewdness of a Tallyrand. 

Lamar arrived in Nicaragua in January, 1858, and began 
almost immediately a series of experiences that are quite 
unique even in diplomatic history. He was anxious to reach 
the capital as soon as possible, and, therefore made the trip 
up the San Juan River in one of the vessels recently taken 
from filibusters. The trip was not propitious. When within 
cannon shot of Fort Castillo Viejo, half way up the river, 
a blank cartridge was discharged across the bow of Lamar’s 
boat, and a signal given for it to stop. Lamar was somewhat 
surprised at this procedure, and on inquiring as to whether 
the commandante of the fort knew of his presence on the 
vessel, received an affirmative answer, but no explanation as 
to why the vessel had been stopped. As it was moving away 
from the shore a loud outcry was heard, soldiers rushed to 


™TCarey Jones to Lewis Cass, January 1, 1858, in W. R. Manning (ed.), 
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the bank with guns pointed at the vessel, and another stop 
was made. Lamar was informed that an American employee 
on the vessel had attempted the life of a native boy, who was 
standing nearby, very much alive and howling lustily. The 
American was placed under arrest amid great consternation. 
Lamar’s attempts at pacification were ineffective. Finally an 
English passenger, chafing at the delay, offered to conduct an 
arbitration. The boy was formally consulted as to whether two 
dollars would compensate for his almost imperceptible wounds, 
which had been made by his having carelessly gotten in the 
way of a barrel that was being placed on the boat. He con- 
sented, the money was paid, the American released, and the 
boat allowed to proceed.’ 


There was probably no other individual in all Central Amer- 
ica who more cordially hated everything American than did 
the powerful leader of Nicaraguan conservatives, President 
Tomas Martinez. His unfavorable attitude toward the Cass- 
Irisarri treaty was manifested even before the formalities of 
Lamar’s official reception had been completed. Undaunted by 
the opposition he found awaiting him, Lamar zealously set 
to work to “convert” the Nicaraguans to friendship and to 
gain favor for the treaty. He found in Minister of Foreign 
Relations, Gregorio Jatirez, one who seemed willing to hear his 
arguments. Just before the meeting in which the treaty was 
to be submitted to the Senate for ratification, Lamar addressed 
a communication to Jatrez, in which he set forth the advan- 
tages that would accrue to Nicaragua if she would ratify the 
treaty. This communication was completely undiplomatic. It 
was intended to be so, for Lamar insisted that he was speaking 
as a friend of Nicaragua, and as an advocate of what he con- 
sidered to be her best interests. He quite openly preached a 
sermon on the evils which would fall upon those who sought 
to impede progress in order that their ease might be preserved. 
Some of the language was frank to a fault. Nicaragua was 
reproached for her fawning attitude toward England, and 
warned that to count on benefits to be derived from a possible 
conflict between the United States and England or France was 
simply to follow a chimera. With all the force of his ex- 


®Lamar to Cass, February 2, 1858, in Charles Adams Gulick, Jr., and 
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pressive vocabulary Lamar sought to prod the Nicaraguans 
from their lethargic ways. At the close of the communication 
Lamar laid aside his conciliatory tone, and the final “arrow 
from his sheaf” contained a barb that the Nicaraguans did not 
soon forget. He warned Nicaragua that 


the Transit route will be opened without her consent 
should she choose to withhold that consent. Life, lib- 
erty and property of American citizens can and will be 
protected without a treaty as well as with one.’ 


Minister Jatirez seemed to be impressed, and asked to read 
part of the communication to certain members of the assembly. 
All seemed to be going well; Lamar was assured that the 
treaty would be ratified. The stage was apparently set for the 
solution of all the difficulties that had for so long harassed the 
statesmen of the United States and Central America. 

Lamar was mistaken. The stage was really being set for a 
most entertaining performance of “marionettes,” which were 
to be operated by a master puppeteer, the mysterious, im- 
pressive Monsieur Felix Belly. 

This person had arrived in Greytown in March, 1858. No- 
tices of his coming had preceded him—no one knew just who 
he was, but it was generally supposed that he was a secret 
agent of Louis Napoleon. In the tragi-comedy about to be 
presented under his direction, Lamar was to play the villain. 
For dupes there would be two presidents. Central America 
was the persecuted heroine, who would be rescued by the hero, 
M. Belly. 

A fortnight after M. Belly’s arrival Lamar wrote to Cass 
that the treaty had been ratified, by only one vote, and was 
being forwarded to Washington. He had not received official 
notice of this, but had been shown a package given by the Presi- 
dent to an agent of one of the rival transit companies, who was 
leaving for the United States, which the agent understood was 
the ratified, signed treaty. The day following the supposed 
completion of the treaty Lamar had congratulated President 
Martinez on the good effects that would result from the pact, 
and no intimation was given him that final ratification had 
been withheld. As a matter of fact the Senate had approved 
the treaty, to the great chagrin of President Martinez, who 


10Lamar to Jatirez, March 20, 1858, in Gulick and Allen (eds.), Papers 
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had definitely made known his wishes that it should be 
rejected. But frequently the president and the senate differed 
upon political issues. It was several days after his despatch 
was sent to Washington that Lamar learned that President 
Martinez still held the treaty unsigned. M. Belly’s little play 
was moving along nicely. 

In April, 1858, President Martinez issued a bombastic plea 
to all the Central American states to unite to repel the danger 
which threatened them. The proclamation was quite patently 
directed against the United States. Lamar protested vigorously. 
A new Minister of Foreign Relations, P. Zeledén, tried to 
smooth over the situation, explaining that just at that time 
the President was on his way to meet President Mora of Costa 
Rica for the purpose of trying to settle the long-standing bound- 
ary dispute between the two states. 

As a result of this meeting between the Presidents of Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua, which had been supervised and directed 
by M. Belly, it was rumored that a boundary settlement had 
been agreed upon; some kind of canal contract had been granted 
to M. Belly, and certain other arrangements had been made, 
the details of which were being kept a profound secret for 
the time being. The actual negotiations between these officials 
were signed on May 1, 1858, the anniversary of the forced 
departure of William Walker, who with his handful of undis- 
ciplined adventurers had held off for five months the combined 
armies of all Central America, and whose wild schemes might 
have been successful had not northern policy outweighed south- 
ern sympathy in Walker’s native land. 

Lamar, suspicious of the Frenchman and his machinations, 
but unaware of what had actually taken place, continued to 
work assiduously toward the ratification of the ill-fated Cass- 
Irisarri treaty. He had been advised by Secretary Cass that 
according to the French Minister in Washington, M. Belly had 
no diplomatic connection with the French government and 
was not authorized to act in any official capacity. 

In the middle of June, 1858, Sefior Irisarri, the Nicaraguan 
minister in Washington, received instructions to solicit an ex- 
tension of time for the ratification of the treaty, and in his 
communication to the State Department mentioned having seen 
in a French newspaper strange reports concerning the Belly 
canal contract to which was attached a quite unbelievable 
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presidential manifesto. He had received no word from his gov- 
ernment of either of these documents and considered the report 
“clumsily contrived fiction; for it is incredible that those Presi- 
dents could have committed so impolitic an act, unless they 
had already foregone the use of their reason.’ 

Early in July Lamar had reported that President Martinez 
had suddenly signed the treaty with various modifications and 
had despatched it to Washington. Lamar also advised that 
General Jérez (leader of the opposition party and former co- 
president with General Martinez), was on his way to Wash- 
ington, to aid, or perhaps to forestall, Irisarri in the treaty 
matter. Before General Jérez arrived in Washington all the 
novel details of the canal contract and its unique rider had 
become public. President Buchanan and Secretary Cass were 
genuinely indignant. 

The canal contract granted extraordinary privileges to the 
French government, one of which was the right of maintaining 
two warships in the waters of Lake Nicaragua while the canal 
should be under construction. Appended to the canal contract 
was the manifesto of the presidents of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica appealing for protection against filibuster expeditions, 
which, according to the manifesto, while being officially re- 
proved by the government of the United States, were in reality 
being prepared under its patronage as a means of taking pos- 
session of Central America if Central America did not will- 
ingly surrender to the United States. 

The document proceeded further to impugn the motives and 
characters of the official agents of the United States, to accuse 
Lamar of having publicly boasted that the United States would 
take legal possession of Nicaragua by ratification of the Cass- 
Irisarri treaty, or by means of filibusters organized under the 
American flag. The Washington government was referred to 
as having admitted its powerlessness to prevent new filibuster 
expeditions, and, since Costa Rica and Nicaragua could not 
protect themselves, they placed their independence and na- 
tionality under the guaranty of France, England, and Sardinia! 

Secretary Cass addressed a long despatch to Lamar, re- 
viewing the indignities, insults and injuries that the United 
States had endured from Nicaragua, and concluded by in- 
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structing Lamar to make a categorical inquiry as to the au- 
thenticity of the manifesto, and stating that preparatory to 
taking steps to vindicate the honor of the United States, war- 
ships would be sent to both sides of the isthmus. 

Lamar’s reaction was one of bitter disgust. He hated any 
kind of duplicity—and he certainly had not been fairly dealt 
with by Central American officials. In his reply to Cass he 
recommended that some prompt and energetic measures be 
taken to convince the people of Nicaragua and Costa Rica that 
they were responsible for their conduct. He even urged that 
forcible possession be taken of the transit route as a means 
of protecting it against foreign interference. Lamar’s next 
act was to file all American claims against Nicaragua, which 
he had been holding in the hope that with the signing of the 
treaty an amicable settlement of all differences between the 
two countries could be effected. 

With the publication of these documents, which evidently had 
been premature, it was necessary for the principals to find 
some way out of their predicament. In answer to Lamar’s 
inquiry, the Nicaraguan Foreign Minister vouchsafed the rather 
involved explanation that President Martinez had deposited 
the executive authority with another individual before he left 
the capital to enter into these negotiations, and that the of- 
fensive document was, therefore, not an official act of the gov- 
ernment. General Martinez made a formal apology, after the 
receipt of which Lamar proceeded to Costa Rica to present 
his credentials and the American claims against that gov- 
ernment. 

The President of Costa Rica, unsolicited, addressed a com- 
munication to Lamar, in which with rare humility he acknowl- 
edged his mistake, and stated that the sentiments and policies 
set forth in the manifesto had now ceased to exist, and that 
he spontaneously renounced them. Lamar, always just, regard- 
less of personal feelings, accepted the apology with dignity and 
graciousness. His subsequent dealings with the Costa Rican 
government were marked by a mutual cordiality and good will. 

After the exchanges of apologies, General Jérez was officially 
received as Nicaraguan plenipotentiary in Washington. He 
presented the treaty with the modifications which had been 
made by the Nicaraguan government, some of which were 
unsatisfactory to the United States government, and the treaty, 
therefore, had to be returned to Nicaragua. 
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By the end of October, 1858, filibuster rumors were becoming 
more prevalent. President Buchanan issued a special procla- 
mation against illegal expeditions to Central America. Never- 
theless, it was believed that Walker had a large expedition 
prepared, which was to set sail sometime in November. Despite 
the President’s proclamation and the watchfulness of American 
warships, one shipload of Walker’s men got under way in 
December, 1858, intending to land at a deserted spot on the 
coast of Honduras. The vessel, however, was wrecked near 
Belize, British Honduras, and the expeditionaires were rescued 
by a British warship and carried back to the United States. 


The year 1858 closed with the Cass-Irisarri treaty as far 
as ever from ratification. In addition to his official duties in 
Costa Rica, Lamar had launched a crusade in favor of Central 
American adherence to the Monroe Doctrine, the results of 
which had not been encouraging. Though President Mora had 
been friendly, Lamar ruefully remarked in a despatch to Cass 


. .. but it must be borne in mind that he is a Spanish 
American; and my long acquaintance with that race 
will not allow me to vouch for their sincerity and good- 
faith in any case whatever.’ 


Great Britain and France had officially notified the world 
that they intended to maintain warships in Central American 
waters for the purpose of warding off filibuster expeditions. 
Further darkening the prospects of the coming year was the 
imminent arrival of the British Commissioner, William Gore 
Ouseley, who was expected to conclude a treaty between Nica- 
ragua and Great Britain; and the return from France of M. 
Belly, whose nonchalance and ambition had suffered no eclipse 
despite the fact that his reputation had fallen under the cloud 
of disapproval by the French government. Though Nicaragua 
had declared his contract invalid, there was reason to fear 
that M. Belly would soon be able to reassert his baneful in- 
fluence upon the “wishful-thinking” executives of both Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica. 


Late in January, 1859, a treaty was concluded between 
Nicaragua and the British commissioner, one provision of 
which granted authority for the landing of British troops 
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upon Nicaraguan soil in certain emergencies. This treaty also 
provided guarantees against filibuster expeditions. 


A few days later Lamar was informed that since his gov- 
ernment had not accepted the modifications made by Nicaragua 
in the Cass-Irisarri treaty, the chambers had proceeded with 
the British treaty. An inquiry was made as to whether Lamar 
had authority to draw up a similar treaty. This was, of course, 
equivalent to Nicaragua’s dictating a treaty to the United 
States, which, in turn, had been practically dictated to her by 
a British agent. 


There had been a great deal of criticism in the United States 
of President Buchanan’s Central American policy. In each of 
his annual messages the President had asked the authority 
of Congress to use the military and naval forces if, in his dis- 
cretion, this step should be necessary for the protection of 
Americans and their interests in using, operating, or residing 
near, the transit route in Nicaragua. This authority had not 
been conceded by Congress. Political sentiment in the United 
States was so divided upon the issues of slavery and states’ 
rights, that even the President’s own party failed to support 
his policies. His proclamation against filibustering was openly 
defied in the South. The trials of those caught were usually 
a farce; convictions were practically impossible. In the North 
the defiance of the filibusters and the connivance of the prose- 
cuting authorities were regarded as dangerous machinations 
of the slavery interests. Business interests, too, were greatly 
displeased that the Nicaragua transit route remained closed. 


Naturally, Lamar came in for his share of the blame, and 
demands were made for his recall. In February, 1859, there 
appeared in one of the abolitionist newspapers a series of 
virulent attacks on Lamar’s character, purported to be based 
on information furnished by certain naval officers whose ves- 
sels had been assigned to duty in Nicaraguan waters. In one 
of these articles Lamar was accused of being “habitually dis- 
abled by habits of intoxication from any adequate attention 
to public business—so careless of his personal dignity as to be 
seen openly lying in a public warehouse without hat, coat, 
shoes, or stockings—a subject of derision to strangers, and of 
pity and shame to his countrymen, and so careless of trust 
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confided to him as to leave the most confidential papers of his 
mission scattered on the floor and open to all.” 


The pro-administration papers took up the gauntlet and val- 
iantly defended Lamar, pointing out that though his ministry 
was a most unpleasant and difficult one, Lamar had given 
satisfaction to his government and to those to which he was 
accredited, and that the delay of the isthmian negotiations 
could not be attributed to any fault of his. 


Some of these clippings were sent to Lamar by a Washington 
friend, with the admonition that he should establish himself 
in such a way that charges of so derogatory a nature might 
fail because of their patent absurdity. Lamar was advised 
that bitter feelings prevailed because of the non-ratification 
of the treaty, and that sentiment was tending toward an appeal 
to force for the adjustment of the transit question. Mention 
was made of the fact that General Jérez, concerning whom 
Lamar had made some quite uncomplimentary remarks in one 
of his official despatches, had taken Lamar’s part in a gal- 
lant manner. 

Search through the Lamar papers, the available newspapers 
and the periodicals of the period has not revealed whether 
there was truth in the accusations, nor whether President 
Buchanan or Minister Lamar took notice of them. At any 
rate, by March, 1859, it was evident that there was no hope 
that the Cass-Irisarri treaty would be ratified without a pro- 
vision requiring the United States to enforce her own neu- 
trality laws, a provision to which neither the Senate nor the 
President would agree. Therefore, on March 10, 1859, Lamar 
notified the Nicaraguan government that he had determined 
to apply to his government for a release from his mission. 


The news that Minister Lamar intended to leave Central 
America soon spread. Whatever may have been the uncom- 
plimentary estimates of his own countrymen, it is quite evident 
from the number of letters with which Lamar was deluged, 
that many distinguished Central Americans were almost at 
a loss for words to express their high regard for his character 
and approval of his behavior, both as a gentleman and as an 
official. Some idea of the general tone of these letters is ex- 
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pressed in the following excerpt from a letter addressed by 
President Martinez to the President of the United States. 


His Excellency Mirabeau B. Lamar, Minister Resi- 
dent of the United States near this Government, having 
announced his determination to retire from Nicaragua 
for personal reasons, I have much satisfaction in attest- 
ing the zeal, energy, and good success, with which he 
has applied himself to the business of his Mission. 


Unquestionably no person could have done more, nor 
in truth so much, to promote harmony and good under- 
standing between the two governments. Faithful to his 
own country and friendly to this, his course has been 
distinguished by frankness, moderation, propriety, and 
dignity. 

In all his relations, whether official or social, he has 
done everything which his position required. He has 
been courteous in his manner, of amicable disposition, 
and in his actions full of benevolence. 


These attractions have gained for him the confidence 
of this government and the best wishes of the nation 
for his happiness. The Nicaraguans will not fail to 
remember with satisfaction his residence in this Re- 


public.** 


At the time Lamar had notified the Nicaraguan Minister 
of Foreign Relations, Zeledén, of his intention to resign his 
mission, he had advised that he had no powers to conclude a 
new treaty, but on March 12, 1859, he agreed, on his own re- 
sponsibility, to enter into negotiations with this official. The 
Lamar-Zeled6én treaty of friendship, commerce, and navigation 
was drawn up, embodying provisions similar to those contained 
in the treaty Nicaragua had made with the British Agent. 
This treaty was promptly ratified by the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment, and in forwarding the document to Washington, Lamar 
stated that he had taken this step because he had thought it 
possible that his government might wish to reconsider and 
accept terms similar to those granted to the British govern- 
ment. At any rate he wished to make the effort to secure for 
the United States any advantages that might be inherent in 
the British treaty. 


14Martinez to Buchanan, April 17, 1859, in Gulick and Allen (eds.), 
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On learning that Nicaragua had concluded a treaty with 
Great Britain, Secretary Cass had informed Lamar that a 
new treaty would be inadmissible, and gave instructions that 
if the Cass-Irisarri treaty were not ratified immediately with- 
out the objectionable clause that Lamar was to ask for his 
passports. This despatch reached Lamar after the new Lamar- 
Zeled6n treaty had been forwarded to Washington. He im- 
mediately asked for his passports, but decided to remain in 
Nicaragua until he should be able to determine what course 
would be pursued by M. Belly, who had prevailed upon Costa 
Rica to ratify the canal contract, though Lamar had used 
every possible effort to prevent this action. 

By the time the unauthorized Lamar-Zeled6én treaty arrived 
in Washington the attitude of the administration had some- 
what changed. Cass wrote Lamar that the President appre- 
ciated his motives and approved of the treaty with the excep- 
tion of the “filibuster clause” requiring the United States to 
execute her own neutrality laws. Cass advised that if this 
clause could be eliminated, the treaty would be submitted to 
the Senate for ratification. The treaty was, therefore, being 
returned to Nicaragua for further consideration. The Nicaragua 
government consented to eliminate this clause shortly after 
Lamar’s return to the United States, but because of tampering 
with other provisions by the United States Senate the Lamar- 
Zeledén treaty was never finally completed. 

Almost the last official act of Lamar was a spectacular ap- 
pearance before the Nicaraguan Senate for the purpose of 
pleading against the ratification of the Belly Canal Contract. 
He had been informed that modifications had been made to 
this contract which would render it quite harmless. Lamar’s 
answer was that if any serious question should arise, the 
modifications would “have to be interpreted; and the Bayonet 
of Louis Napoleon can out-interpret that of Nicaragua.’ 
Lamar’s eloquence was in vain—the contract was ratified. 
However, work was never begun by the French company, as 
financial and political difficulties made this impossible. 

Lamar’s dual nature was probably his greatest asset in 
his mission to Central America. He had always distinctly 
separated his official and social life. The real Lamar was not 


15Lamar to Cass, April 29, 1859, in Gulick and Allen (eds.), Papers of 
Lamar, IV, Pt. 2, 217. 
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the official—conscientious, watchful, somewhat rigid, and in- 
clined to harshness. It was only when the mask of office could 
be removed, and a respite gained from the intense solicitude 
which marked his public life, that he revealed his finest quali- 
ties. His life in Central America was necessarily a lonely one. 
He had no real home, because circumstances had prevented his 
being joined by his wife and small daughter. And yet, he 
found opportunities to give and to receive the finer things of 
life. This is proved by his own words and the expressions of 
the men with whom he had lived during those eighteen months 
of his “exile.” 

One of the paramount interests of Lamar’s life was educa- 
tion. Shortly before he left Nicaragua, on learning that a bill 
was before the Congress for establishing a public library, he 
made an offer of his own collection of some two hundred 
volumes. This offer, which the Congress regarded as a mark 
of Lamar’s friendship and esteem for the Republic, was gra- 
ciously and gratefully accepted. 

Practically everything that Lamar attempted in the diplo- 
matic field failed. Nonetheless, in the larger sense his mission 
was not a failure. The professions of admiration and good 
will expressed by Lamar’s Central American associates, and 
the high regard in which he was held, surely extended beyond 
him to the country he represented. His readiness to forget in- 
juries that had been done to him, which owed their origin to 
misunderstanding rather than to malice, his desire that only 
that which was agreeable should be remembered, were eagerly 
reciprocated by the Central Americans. Lamar had learned 
that the mutual prejudices which had spoiled the early period 
of his mission were due to misconceptions, and that better ac- 
quaintance served to dissipate them. In his last despatch to 
the State Department, in which he made a touching apology 
for the unbusinesslike manner of his correspondence and other 
deficiencies (which he hoped had been atoned for by his dili- 
gence and zeal), he pleaded that if it should be necessary to 
publish any of his despatches, that the portions might be 
omitted which had referred with harshness to the character 
or conduct of certain officials, concerning whom subsequent 
intercourse had changed his opinion. 

A letter written after his return to Washington sums up, on 
the one hand, some of the clauses of his diplomatic failure, and 
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reveals, on the other, something of the understanding and firm 
friendship which Lamar’s ministership had symbolized for the 
Central American people. He said, in part: 


Indeed my good old friend, I have enough of vanity 
in myself and confidence in you to believe that if the 
difficulties and disagreements between our countries 
had been left to our adjudication and adjustment before 
they became so entangled . . . we would have settled 
them—transits, treaties, and reclamations without the 
slightest difficulties and to the satisfaction of all par- 
ties... . But when the Bellys, Barwells—the Vander- 
bilts and Websters, and such like .. . commenced their 
diabolical operations in the country, poor Nicaragua 
became bewildered by their evil councils and pernicious 
influence, and plunged precipitately into many blun- 
ders, and kept nly~o'n+ on from blunder to blunder un- 
til her affairs arrived to such a stage of confusion that 
it seemed impossible for the devil himself to disen- 
tangle them.**® 


Again, as in earlier years, Lamar and his work were ranked 
as failures by his contemporaries. But he had laid deep, en- 
during foundations upon which better relations between the 
United States and the Central American republics could have 
been built had the proper use been made of them. Hidden, neg- 
lected, forgotten, these foundations still exist—capable even 
yet of supporting a worthy structure of international good 
will. 


The insalubrious climate of Nicaragua and the heavy cares 
of his office had greatly impaired Lamar’s already delicate 
health. On his return to the United States he hurried directly 
to his home in Richmond, Texas. His compensation as diplo- 
matic agent had enabled him to make financial arrangements 
with his creditors, and it appeared that at last he would be 
able to enjoy something of the peace and happiness which his 
restless spirit had always sought but had never known. Plans 
were being made for Christmas when Lamar was stricken with 
a heart ailment and died within a few hours on December 19, 


1°Lamar to Zeledén, August 30, 1859, in Gulick and Allen (eds.), Papers 
of Lamar, IV, Pt. 2, 228. 
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1859. On the threshold of death Lamar might have uttered 
the wo1ds of Jacopone da Todi, a thirteenth century “crusader :” 


It seems a strangely little thing, this life, when it is 
done. One thinks to do so much, and he does so little, 
and that little is so strangely compounded of blindness 
and good intent and much effort and much thwarting, 
and in the end is a watch in the night.” 


Saint Agnes Academy 
Houston, Texas. 


17Helen White, A Watch in the Night, 444. 
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The following is a continuation of Dr. Carroll’s compilation of biblio- 
graphical items on the history of Texas counties, the first installment of 
which appeared in the July Quarterly. 

DICKENS COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Carter, W. T., B. H. Hendrickson, and W. W. Strike, Soil Survey 
of Dickens County, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

Bureau of Soils, in cooperation with the Texas Agricultural 

Experiment Station. Washington, Government Printing Office, 

1926. [41]pp. 8vo. Fold map. 

DIMMIT COUNTY 
Articles 
Taylor, Paul S., “Historical Note on Dimmit County, Texas,” 
in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXIV, pp. 79-90. 
DONLEY COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Burton, Harley True, A History of the J A Ranch. Austin, Von 


Boeckmann-Jones, 1928. 147pp. 8vo. 
Contains much Donley County information. 


Lewis, Willie Newbury, Between Sun and Sod. Clarendon, 
Texas, Clarendon Press, c. 1938. 244pp. 8vo. Illus. 
The way-of-life in Donley County. 

Theses 

Ford, William D., History of Donley County, Texas. M. A. 
Thesis, University of Colorado, Boulder, 1932. 122pp. 4to. 

DuVAL COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 

Citizens of Duval County, Remarkable Conditions in Duval 
County: Protest by Citizens Against Proposed Division. 
n. p., [e. 1915]. 40pp. 8vo. 

Has the Average Citizen of Duva! County a White Man’s Chance? 
n. p. [1919]. 34pp. 8vo. On cover: “To Members of Thirty- 
Fifth Legislature.” 
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EASTLAND COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Biggers, Don H., A Handbook of Reference Containing a Direc- 


tory and Description and a Summary of the Various Advan- 
tages of Eastland County, Texas. [Eastland], Biggers, 1889. 


Langston, C. L. (Mrs. George), History of Eastland County, 
Texas. Dallas, A. D. Aldridge & Company, printers, 1904. 
220pp. 12mo. Illus., front., ports. 


Smith, William G., and others, Soil Survey of Eastland County, 
Texas. United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1917. 37pp. 
8vo. Fold map. 


Theses 


Lindsey, Robert Yancy, Jr., A History of Eastland County. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1940. 200pp. 4to. 


Ector COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Texas: The New Southwest; The New County of Ector, The 
New Town of Odessa. Fine Opportunities to Secure Cheap 
Homes. Many Advantages to Men of Family. Provisions 
Have been Made for Colleges, Library, Public Schools, 
Churches. No Saloons. [Odessa], Odessa Land & Town Site 
Company, January, 1888. 28pp. 8vo. 


EDWARDS COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 

Jennings, J. W., Prospectus of the Edwards County Angora 
Sheep and Goat Ranch, Texas. New York, Holt Bros., 1884. 
8pp. 8vo. 

Articles 

[Grinstead, J. E.], “A Tale of the Top of the World,” [history 
and description of Edwards County] in Grinstead’s Graphic, 
June, 1924, pp. 8-23. 

ELLIS COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Bennett, Frank, and others, Soil Survey of Ellis County, Texas. 


United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1911. 29pp. 8vo. 


A Memorial and Biographical History of Ellis County. Chicago, 
Lewis Publishing Company, 1892. 573pp. 4to. Illus. 
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The Texas Spirit of ’17: A Pictorial and Biographical Record 
of the Gallant and Courageous Men from Ellis County who 
Served in the Great War. Dallas, Army and Navy History 
Company, 1919. 197pp. 4to. col. front., ports. 


Articles 

Efnor, Kate, “History of Ellis County Texas,” in American 
Sketch Book, IV, pp. 284-292; 366-375. 

Theses 


Goodlett, H. G., Settlement and Development of Ellis County, 
Texas. M. A. Thesis, University of Colorado, Boulder, 1933. 
8lpp. 4to. Map. 

EL PAso COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 

City and County of El Paso, Texas, Containing Useful and Reli- 
able Information Concerning the Future Metropolis of the 
Southwest, etc. El Paso, Times Publishing Company, 1886. 
84pp. 8vo. pict. wraps, fold. map. 

ERATH COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 

Bushnell, T. M., and others, Soil Survey of Erath County, Texas. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils in coopera- 
tion with the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1923. [389]pp. 8vo. Fold 
map. 


Davis, Edward Everett, The White Scourge. San Antonio, Nay- 
lor, 1840. 196pp. 8vo. Illus. 


The way-of-life on a cotton farm in Erath County. 
Theses 


Eoff, Vallie, A History of Erath County, Texas. M. A. Thesis, 
University of Texas, Austin, 1937. vi, 226pp. 4to. Plates, maps. 


Gough, Lula Cass, The Vascular Plants of Erath County, not 
Including Poales. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 
1923. 56pp. 4to. 

FALLS COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 


Beach, Walter G. (translator and compiler), Souvenir of Golden 
Jubilee, Church of the Visitation, Westphalia, Texas, July 4 
and 5,1923. Translated from a German Diary Kept by Martin 
Roessler. [Austin, Capital Printing Company, 1933.] 37pp. 
and [13]pp. illus. 4to. Includes advertising. 

Contains much early Falls County history. 
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Beck, M. W., Soil Survey of Falls County, Texas. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils in coop- 
eration with the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1932. 40pp. 8vo. 
Fold map. 


A Memorial and Biographical History of McLennan, Falls, Bell, 
and Coryell Counties, Texas. Chicago, Lewis Publishing Com- 
pany, 1893. 999pp. 4to. Illus. 


Articles 


Efnor, Kate, “History of Falls County,” in American Sketch 
Book, V, pp. 102-112; 186-193. 


Rogers, Marjorie, “Recalls Days of Pioneer Falls County,” in 
Frontier Times, VI, February, 1929, pp. 206-207. 


Rogers, Marjorie, ‘Woman Describes Pioneer Days in Falls 
County,” in Frontier Times, VIII, Jan., 1931, pp. 186-189. 


Theses 


Brawn, Walter W., History of Falls County. M. A. Thesis, Bay- 
lor University, Waco, 1938. 167pp. 4to. 


Musick, James Herman, History and Educational Development 
of Falls County. M. A. Thesis, Texas Technological College, 
Lubbock, 1936. 100pp. 4to. 


St. Romain, Mrs. Lilian Schiller, A History of Lott and Its 
Vicinity. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, 1941. 203pp. 4to. 


FANNIN COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
American History Class of 1927-1928, Bonham High School, 
A History of Bonham. [Dallas, Harben and Spotts, 1928.] 


83pp. 8vo. Illus. 
A genuinely excellent associate item on Fannin County. 


Carter, W. A., History of Fannin County, Texas. Bonham, 1885. 
150pp. 8vo. Includes advertisements. 


Articles 


Efnor, Kate, “Sketch of Fannin County, Texas,” in American 
Sketch Book, VI, pp. 214-231. 


“Fannin County’s First Court House,” in Frontier Times, I, 
August, 1924, p. 15. 


Strickland, Rex Wallace, “History of Fannin County, Texas, 
1836-1843,” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XX XIII, 
pp. 262-298; XXXIV, pp. 38-68. 
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Theses 


Strickland, Rex W., History of Fannin County. M.A. Thesis, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 1929. 134pp. 4to. 


FAYETTE COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: Fayette County. 
No. 75. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1940. 
167pp. 4to. 


Lotto, Frank, Fayette County: Her History and Her People. 
Schulenburg, Texas, The Author, 1902. xvi, 424pp. 8vo. 
Illus., front., ports. Contains advertising matter. Cloth and 
paper editions. 


Wade, Houston (compiler), The Dawson Men of Fayette County. 
Houston, 1932. 86pp. 8vo. 


Weyand, Mrs. Leonie Lena (Rummel) and Houston Wade, An 
Early History of Fayette County. [La Grange, La Grange 
Journal plant, 1936.] 383pp. 8vo. Illus. Includes short 
genealogies. Cloth and paper editions. 


Democratic Executive Committee of Fayette County, A State- 
ment of the “Split” in the Fayette County Democracy. [La 
Grange, 1892.] 20pp. 8vo. 


Articles 


Irvine, Laura J., “Sketch of Fayette County,” in American 
Sketch Book, VII, pp. 40-58. 


Sinks, Julia Lee, “Early Courts of Fayette County,” in Quarterly 
of the Texas State Historical Association, VII, pp. 81-84. 


Sinks, Julia Lee, “Editors and Newspapers of Fayette County,” 
in Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, I, 
pp. 34-37. 


Theses 


Weyand, Mrs. Leonie Lena, Early History of Fayette County, 
1822-1865. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1932. 
vi, 237pp. 4to. 


; FISHER COUNTY 
Articles 


Crane, R. C., “Early Days in Fisher County,” in West Texas 
Historical Association Year Book, VI, pp. 124-169. 
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FLOYD COUNTY 
Articles 
Smythe, Col. R. P., “The First Settlers and the Organization 
of Floyd, Hale, and Lubbock Counties” in West Texas Histori- 
cal Association Year Book, VI, pp. 17-34. 


Theses 
Hall, Claude Vaden, The Early History of Floyd County. M.A. 


Thesis, The University of Texas, Austin, 1922. 197pp. 4to. 
This was the first county history thesis written in Texas. 


FOARD COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Beede, J. W., and D. D. Christner, The San Angelo Formation 
and the Geology of Foard County. Austin, Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Geology of The University of Texas, 1926. 57pp. 8vo. 
Illus. map. 


Fort BEND COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 

Fort Bend County: Auditor’s Annual Report with an Historical 
Introduction Commemorating the 100th Anniversary of the 
County’s Organization. Richmond, Texas, Jan. 10, 1938. unp., 
legal size, mimeographed. 
First sixteen pages give history of county. 


Lockwood, Hiland P., Facts Pertinent to Fort Bend and Brazoria 
Counties Texas. San Antonio, n. d. 2lpp. 8vo. Illus. Advts. 


McMillan, S. A. (compiler), The Book of Fort Bend County 
Texas. n. p., McMillan and Rich, 1926. 264 pp. 8vo. Fold 
map, Illus., Advt’s through text. 


Sowell, Andrew Jackson, History of Fort Bend County, con- 
taining biographical sketches of many noted characters. Hous- 
ton, W. H. Coyle and Company, 1904. xii, 373pp. 8vo. 2 ports. 
Scarce. 


Wharton, Clarence Ray, Wharton’s History of Fort Bend County. 
San Antonio, The Naylor Company, 1939. xi, 250pp. 8vo. 
front., plates, ports., maps. 


Articles 


Irvine, Laura J., “Sketch of Fort Bend County,” in American 
Sketch Book, VII, pp. 63-78. 


Theses 


Bridges, Jim Lewis, The History of Fort Bend County, 1822- 
1861. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, 1939. xi, 220pp. 
4to. facsims. fold map. 
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Yelderman, Pauline, The Jaybird Democratic Association of 
Fort Bend County. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 
1938. vii, 124pp. 4to. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Kocher, A. E., and W. S. Lyman, Soil Survey of Franklin County, 


Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1909. 32pp. 8vo. 


FREESTONE COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


Hawker, H. W., and others, Soil Survey of Freestone County, 
Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils, in 
cooperation with the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1918. [53]pp. 8vo. 
Fold map. 


Memorial and Biographical History of Navarro, Henderson, 
Anderson, Limestone, Freestone, and Leon Counties. Chicago, 
Lewis Publishing Company, 1893. 980pp. 4to. Illus. 


Theses 


Browne, Philip Dale, The Early History of Freestone County to 
1865. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1925. 179pp. 
Ato. Plates, maps. 


FRI0 COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Beck, M. W., H. W. Hawker, and L. G. Ragsdale, Soil Survey of 
Frio County, Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, in cooperation with the Texas Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1929. 38pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Articles 


Roberts, Mrs. W. A., “Frio County Has Colorful History,” in 
Frontier Times, XIII, June, 1936, pp. 453-459. 


GALVESTON COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Dyer, Dr. J. O., The Early History of Galveston. [Galveston], 


Dyer, 1916. 30pp. 8vo. 
Contains county material. 


Foster, Z. C., and W. J. Morgan, Soil Survey of Galveston 
County, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
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Chemistry and Soils in cooperation with the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1930. 18pp. 8vo. Fold map. 

History of Texas, Together with a Biographical History of the 
Cities of Houston and Galveston. Chicago, Lewis Publishing 
Company, 1895. 730pp. 4to. Illus. 

Richardson’s Galveston Directory for 1859-60, with History of 
the Island Prior to Founding the City. Galveston, News 
Office, 1859. 92pp. 8vo. fold map, cloth. 


Articles 
Abercrombie, Maggie, “Sketch of Galveston County,” in Ameri- 
can Sketch Book, V1, pp. 325-345. 


Clark, Albert Irving, “History of Galveston Island,” in Frontier 
Times, V, May, 1928, pp. 344-346. 


GARZA COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 

Williams, W. J., Court Surveyor’s Report to W. R. Chapman, 
Judge, 104th Judicial District of Texas in Case Between Lynn 
and Garza Counties. n. p., n. d. 386pp. 8vo. 

GILLESPIE COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 

Biggers, Don H., German Pioneers in Texas: A Brief History 
of their Hardships, Struggles and Achievements. Gillespie 
County edition. [Fredericksburg], Press of the Fredericks- 


burg Publishing Company, 1925. 230pp. 8vo. Plates, ports. 
Much of this work is an early history of Gillespie County. 


Articles 


[Grinstead, J. E.,] “Gillespie County,” in Grinstead’s Graphic, 
January, 1924, pp. 21-38. 


GLASScOocK COUNTY 
Theses 


Greenwood, Max H., A History of Glasscock County. M. A. 
_ Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 1937. 106pp. 
0. 


GONZALES COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Patterson, C. L., Nixon (Gonzales County) Texas. San Antonio, 


Press of Sid Murray and Sons, 1938. 32pp. 8vo. Illus. Wraps. 
Partly on Gonzales County. 
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Theses 


Beach, Lola Doyle, A History of Gonzales County in the World 
War. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1930. 371pp. 


Ato. 


GRAYSON COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Anderson, Ed. H. (compiler), History and Business Guide of 
Sherman and Grayson County. [Sherman], 1940. [72]pp. 
8vo. Advts. thru text. 


Bennett, Frank, and others, Soil Survey of Grayson County, 
Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1909. 30pp. 8vo. 


Bomar, Tom, Glimpses of Grayson County from the Early Days. 
Sherman, Tom Bomar and Sons, 1894. 28pp. 8vo. Illus. 
Scarce. 


Bullard, Fred M., Tie Geology of Grayson County, Texas. Aus- 
tin, Bureau of Economic Geology of The University of Texas, 
1931. 72pp. 8vo. Map. 


Lucas, Mattie Davis (Mrs. W. H.), and Mita Holsapple Hall 
(Mrs. H. E.), A History of Grayson County, Texas. Sherman, 
Scruggs Printing Company, 1936. 209pp. 8vo. 


Roff, Joe T., A Brief History of Early Days in North Texas and 
Indian Territory. Roff, Oklahoma, 1930. 40pp. 12mo. 
Contains much early Grayson County material. 


Shumard, George G., A Partial Report on the Geology of West- 
ern Texas consisting of A General Geological Report and A 
Journal of Geological Observations along the Routes Traveled 
by the Expedition between Indianola, Texas, and the Valley 
of the Mimbres, New Mexico, during the Years 1855 and 1856; 
with an Appendix giving a Detailed Report on the Geology of 
Grayson County. Austin. State Printing Office, 1886. vii, 
145pp. 8vo. Illus. 

There is a good geographical description and some history of 
Grayson County included herein. 


Twentieth Century Plat Book of Grayson County, Texas: con- 
taining Maps of Cities, Villages, and Voting Precincts of the 
County and of the State, United States and World. St. Joseph, 
Mo., Jackson Map Company, 1908. 182pp. Folio. Advts. thru 
text. 25pp. Biographical section. 


Articles 


Efnor, Kate, “Sketch of Grayson County Texas,” in American 
Sketch Book, V, pp. 259-278. 
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GREER COUNTY* 
Books and Pamphlets 


Attorney General’s Office (J. S. Hogg), Texas, Greer County. 
Austin, Sept. 18, 1887. 6pp. 8vo. 


Baines, J. W., Biennial Report of the Secretary of State of the 
State of Texas. Austin, State Printing Office, 1886. 8vo. 
Documents are individually paged. Contains “Evidence Per- 
taining to the Boundary between the United States and 
Texas.” [Greer County]. 15lpp. and “Argument of J. T. 
Brackenridge on the Claim of Texas to Greer County,” 43pp.; 
“Final Argument of United States Commission,” 17pp.; “Pro- 
ceedings of Joint Commission,” 48pp. 


Greer County. Supreme Court of the United States, October 
term, 1894. No. 4, Original. The United States, complainant, 
vs. the State of Texas. In equity. Bill filed October 27, 1890. 
2 volumes. Washington, Judd and Detweiler, 1894. Single 
pagination (I, 1-712pp.; II, 713-1393pp.), 8vo. 


Greer County Veteran, Confederate and Actual Settler Bill. 
n. p. [c. 1890]. Wraps. 8pp. 16mo. 


Moore, Webb Leonidus, The Greer County Question. [San Mar- 
cos, Press of the San Marcos Record], 1939. 108pp. 12mo. 


Maps. 

Petition of Texas Veterans, asking that Greer County be Ceded 
to the State of Texas. Presented to Congress of United States. 
n. p., n.d. Tpp. 8vo. 


Roberts, O. M., Message of Governor: Greer County. Jan. 10, 
1883. [Austin], 1883. 8pp. 8vo. 


Russell, W. H., Report on Boundary Survey. Austin, John Mar- 
shall, State Printer, 1861. 16pp.. 8vo. 


Swisher, John M., Address in Behalf of the Texas Veterans, to 
the Legislature of the State of Texas upon the Subject of 
Greer County. Austin, Statesman Steam Book and Job Office, 
1882. Tpp. 8vo. 


Swisher, John M., Greer County: An Address... on the Sub- 
ject of Boundary between the United States and Texas. n. p., 
n.d. 17pp. 8vo. 


Swisher, John M., Title of Greer County Investigated .. . with 
Opinions of Ex-Governor E. M. Pease and Major Wm. M. 
Walton. Austin, American Sketch Book Publishing House, 
1883. 16pp. 8vo. Cover-title. 





*See introduction. 
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Articles 


Swisher, John M., “Title of Greer County Investigated,” in 
American Sketch Book, VII, pp. 250-264. 


Theses 


Hartman, Charles Ferdinand, The Greer County Boundary 
Question. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1919. 


ili, 143pp. 4to. 


GREGG COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: Gregg County. No. 
92. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1940. 
179pp. Ato. 
Articles 
Jones, Walter E., “History of Gregg County,” in The State of 


Texas Book, (Arthur Waldo Stickle, ed.). Austin, Bureau of 
Research and Publicity, 1937, pp. 362-366. 


GRIMES COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Blair, Eric Lee, Early History of Grimes County. Austin, 1930. 
253. 8vo. Illus., maps, facsims. 


Theses 


Blair, Eric Lee, A Study of the Government, Political Organi- 
zation, and Population of the Territory that now Constitutes 
Grimes County, Texas, 1821-1836. M. A. Thesis, University 
of Texas, Austin, 1929. viii, 266pp. 4to. 


GUADALUPE COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: Guadalupe County. 
No. 94. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1939. 
3893pp. 4to. 
Mangum, A. W., and W. S. Lyman. Soil Survey of the San 
Marcos Area, Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 


of Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1906. 37pp. 
8vo. Fold map. Applies in part to Guadalupe County. 


Sowell, Andrew Jackson, /ncidents Connected with the Early 
History of Guadalupe County, Texas. Seguin, C. L. Martin, 
fe. 1883]. 60 pp. 8vo. 

Very scarce. 
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Articles 
Berman, Lana, “History of Guadalupe County,” in Texas History 
Teachers’ Bulletin, XIII, pp. 71-76. 


Irvine, Laura J., “Sketch of Guadalupe County,” in American 
Sketch Book, VII, pp. 5-15. 

Sowell, A. J., “Guadalupe County,” in A. J. Sowell, Karly Set- 
tlers and Indian Fighters of Southwest Texas. (Austin, Ben 
C. Jones, 1900), pp. 409-433. 


Theses 


Moellering, Arwerd Max, A History of Guadalupe County, Texas. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1938. 239pp. 4to. 
Plates, ports. 

HALE COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 


Cox, Mary L., History of Hale County, Texas. Plainview, Pri- 
vately printed, 1937. xi, 230pp. 8vo. Front., plates, ports. 


Articles 


Smythe, Col. R. P., “The First Settlers and Organization of 
Floyd, Hale, and Lubbock Counties,” in West Texas Historical 
Association Yearbook, VI, pp. 17-34. 


Theses 


Ford, H., History and Economic Development of Hale County, 
Texas. M. A. Thesis, University of Colorado, Boulder, 1932. 
99pp. 4to. 


Ratliff, E. C., History of Irrigation in Hale County. M. A. 
Thesis, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, 1938. 74pp. 4to. 


HALL COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Baker, Inez, Yesterday in Hall County. Memphis, Texas, Dallas 
Book Craft (Dallas) printers, 1940. 219pp. 8vo. Illus. 
HAMILTON COUNTY 
Articles 


Stinnett, Tom, “Early Days in Hamilton County,” in Frontier 
Times, XIII, June, 1936, pp. 450-453. 


HARDEMAN COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Templin, E. H., and T. W. Glassey, Soil Survey of Hardeman 
County, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
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Chemistry and Soils in cooperation with the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Washington, Government Print- 
ing Office, 1982. 38pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


HARRIS COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


[Bogy, Eroll R.], Houston in Brief: Interesting Facts and Fig- 
ures Pertaining to Houston, Texas’ Largest City and Harris 
County. [Houston, E. R. Bogy, c. 19382]. T77pp. 8vo. Illus. 
On cover: 1932 Edition. 


Description of Harris County, Texas. Published under the 
Auspices of the Houston Cotton Exchange and Board of Trade 
and County Court. Houston, W. H. Coyle, Stationer and 
Printer, 1886. 8pp. 8vo. Cover-title, map of county on back 
cover. 


Geib, H. V., Soil Survey of Harris County, Texas. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils, Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1928. 50pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Harris County Home-Seekers Journal. Houston, Immigration 
and Development Association, 1888. 8pp. Folio. Illus., maps. 


History of Texas, Together with a Biographical History of the 
Cities of Houston and Galveston. Chicago, Lewis Publishing 
Company, 1895. 730pp. 4to. Illus. 


Jones, Anson C., Early History of Harris County, Texas. Hous- 
ton, Union National Bank, 1928. 15pp. 8vo. 


Looscan, Mrs. A. L. (Briscoe), Harris County, 1822-1845. Aus- 
tin, Texas State Historical Association, 1915. T8pp. 8vo. 
Cover-title, fold map. 


Articles 


Abercrombie, Maggie, “Sketch of Harris County, Texas,” in 
American Sketch Book, VI, pp. 409-427. 


Looscan, Mrs. Adele B., “Harris County, 1822-1845,” in South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XVIII, pp. 195-207; 261-286; 
399-409; XIX, pp. 37-64. 


Looscan, Mrs. Adele B., “The Pioneer Harrises of Harris County, 
Texas,” in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXXI, pp. 
365-373. 


Looscan, Mrs. Adele B., “The Pioneer Harrises of Harris 
County,” in Frontier Times, V, August, 1928, pp. 420-424. 
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HARRISON COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Students of Marshall High School, Sketches Drawn from Mar- 
shall and Vicinity, Past and Present. Marshall, Texas, Price’s 
Print., 1919. 

Dedicated to Chamber of Commerce in anticipation of its 
service to Harrison County and the city of Marshall. 


Time Marches on: Harrison County Historical Pageant. Mar- 
shall, [Firmin’s Marshall Printing Company, 1936]. 24pp. 
Folio. 

“Official Souvenir Program commemorating the deeds of our 
early pioneers of Harrison county.” 


Van Duyne, Cornelius, and W. C. Byers, Soil Survey of Harri- 
son County, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1912. 
[43]pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Articles 


Efnor, Kate, “History of Harrison County, Texas,” in American 
Sketch Book, V, pp. 216-228. 


Theses 


Armstrong, J. C., History of Harrison County, Texas, 1839-1880. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Colorado, Boulder, 1930. 216pp. 
4io. 


HASKELL COUNTY 


Articles 


Sherrill, R. E., “Colorful History of Haskell County,” in Frontier 
Times, VIII, November, 1930, pp. 89-92. 


Sherrill, R. E., “Early Days in Haskell County,” in West Texas 
Historical Association Year Book, III, pp. 20-29. 


Hays CouNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: Hays County. No. 
105. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1940. 
105pp. 4to. 


Mangum, A. W., and H. L. Beldon, Soil Survey of the Austin 
Area, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1905. 30pp. 
8vo. Fold map. 

Applies in part to Hays County. 
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Mangum, A. W., and W. S. Lyman, Soil Survey of the San Mar- 
cos Area, Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Soils. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1906. 37pp. 


8vo. Fold map. 


Articles 

Harwell, T. F., “History of Hays County Papers,” in Frontier 
Times, X, August, 1933, pp. 511-515. 

“Indian Stories Told by Hays County Women,” in Frontier 
Times, VII, Jan., 1930, pp. 159-161. 


Swisher, Bella French, “Historical Sketch of Hays County, 
Texas,” in American Sketch Book, IV, pp. 131-145. 


Theses 

Cox, Mrs. Edith Yantis, War Activities of Hays County, Texas, 
1917-1919. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1932. 
vii, 302pp. 4to. Plates, ports. 

Dobie, Dudley Richard, The History of Hays County, Texas. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1932. vii, 134pp. 
4to. pl. ports., maps. 

Watkins, G. M., Vegetation of San Marcos Springs. M. A. Thesis, 
University of Texas, Austin, 1930. 53pp. 4to. Illus. 


HEMPHILL COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
The History of the Red Cross, Hemphill County, Canadian, 
Texas. [Canadian, 1919?]. 16pp. 8vo. Illus. 
Reed, Lyman C., and Oscar M. Longnecker, Jr., The Geology of 


Hemphill County. Austin, Bureau of Economic Geology of 
The University of Texas, 1932. 98pp. Illus. map. 


HENDERSON COUNTY 


Books and Pamphlets 


City Directory, Athens Texas, Henderson County, Village Direc- 
tories, Biographies, Sketches, and Advertisements. [Athens], 
B. F. Morgan, 1904. In three parts. 71pp., 93pp., 32pp. 8vo. 
Illus. advts. Parts II and III contain much county history and 
biography. 


Faulk, J. J., History of Henderson County, Texas. [Athens, 
Athens Review Printing Company, 1929.] 322pp. 8vo. Front., 
plates, ports. 


Hawker, H. W., and R. E. Devereux, Soil Survey of Henderson 
County, Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
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Chemistry and Soils, in cooperation with the Texas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. Washington, Government Printing 
Office, 1929. [42]pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Memorial and Biographical History of Navarro, Henderson, 
Anderson, Limestone, Freestone, and Leon Counties. Chicago, 
Lewis Publishing Company, 1893. 908pp. 4to. Illus. 


Articles 


Esterling, James, “Henderson County,” in Texas History Teach- 
ers’ Bulletin, XII, No. 1., pp. 95-99. 


Theses 


Browning, Dan, A History of Henderson County, Texas, in the 
World War. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1931. 


312pp. 4to. 


HIDALGO COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


[Dougherty, Edward,] Availability of the Counties of Cameron 
and Hidalgo on the Lower Rio Grande, Texas, for Agricul- 
tural, Stock Raising, and Manufacturing Purposes. Browns- 
ville, Sentinel Book and Job Printing Office, 1869. 17pp. 
12mo. Wraps, cover-title. 


Hawker, H. W., Soil Survey of Hidalgo County, Texas. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
in cooperation with the Texas Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1925. 59pp. 
8vo. Fold map. 


Articles 


“Edinburg and Hidalgo County Then and Now,” in Frontier 
Times, IX, August, 1932, pp. 489-493. 


“The Irrigation System in Hidalgo County,” in The Standard 
Blue -Book of the United States of America (San Antonio, 
Standard Blue Book Company, 1926), South Texas Edition. 
pp. 15-16. 


Theses 
Scott, Oran Randolph, History of Hidalgo County, 1749-1852. 
M. A. Thesis, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 1934. 
113pp. 4to. 
HILL CouNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Daniel, J. C., History of the Baptists of Hill County, Texas. 


Waco, Hill-Kellner-Frost Company, 1907. 132pp. 12mo. 
Boards and cloth spine. 
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Kirkpatrick, A. Y., Early Settlers Life in Texas and Organiza- 
tion of Hill County. Hillsboro, A. Y. Kirkpatrick, [1909]. 
107pp. 8vo. Illus. Advts. on covers. 


A Memorial and Biographical History of Johnson and Hill Coun- 
ties, Texas. Chicago, Lewis Publishing Company, 1892. 


735pp. 4to. Illus. 


[Reavis, S. A.] The Hillsboro and Hill County Directory, 
Embracing a Complete Review of Hill County and the City of 
Hillsboro, with Sketches of Minor Points in the County, Mak- 
ing it Valuable to All Alike. Hillsboro, Hillsboro News Job 
Office, 1884. 92pp. 8vo. Advts. thru text. 


Hoop CoUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Ewell, Thomas T., A History of Hood County, Texas, from its 
Earliest Settlement to the Present, together with Biograph- 
ical Sketches of Many Leading Men and Women Among 
the Early Settlers, as Well as Many Incidents in the Ad- 
joining Territory; also a Sketch of the History of Somer- 
vell County. Granbury, The Granbury News, 1895. 161pp. 
[4pp.] Appendix. 8vo. 


Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: Hood County. No. 
111. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1940. 
69pp. Ato. 


Articles 


Vincent, James U., “Hood County,” in James U. Vincent, A Pen 
Picture of General Robert Tombs With Glimpses of the Mental 
Characteristics of Hons. A. H. Stephens and Benj. H. Hill. 
(Louisville, Courier-Journal Job Printing Company, 1886), 
pp. 28-30. 


HoPKINS COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Fleming, E. B., Early History of Hopkins County Texas: Bio- 
graphical Sketches and Incidents of Early Settled Families. 
n. p., author, 1902. 183pp. 12mo. 


Sulphur Springs Texas Chamber of Commerce, Alphabetical 
Information about Sulphur Springs Texas .. . Short and 
Pointed Paragraphs about Hopkins County, Texas. Sulphur 
Springs, 1915. 13pp. 8vo. 

Thomas, H. B., Hopkins County, Texas, 1895: A Souvenir of 
Sulphur Springs, Texas Gazette. Sulphur Springs, 1895. 
54pp. oblong 8vo. Illust. Wraps. 4pp. advts. 
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Articles 


Dinsmore, Stella Putnam, “The Beginnings of Hopkins County,” 
in The Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, 
V, pp. 165-170. 


Efnor, Kate, “Sketch of Hopkins County, Texas,” in American 
Sketch Book, VI, pp. 428-434. 


Theses 


St. Clair, Gladys Annelle, A History of Hopkins County, Texas. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1940. 164pp. 4to. 
Illus. Ports. 


HOUSTON COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Carter, W. T., Jr., Soil Survey of Houston County, Texas. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1906. 33pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Kennedy, William, Houston County: A Section from Terrell, 
Kaufman County, to Sabine Pass on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Austin, H. Hutchings, state printer, 1892. 125pp. 4to. Cover- 
title. 


Articles 


“Early History of Houston County,” in Frontier Times, VI, 
May, 1929, pp. 312-313. 


Woldert, Albert, “The Location of the Tejas Indian Village (San 
Pedro) and the Spanish Missions in Houston County, Texas,” 
in Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XX XVIII, pp. 203-212. 


HOWARD COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Hutto, John R., Howard County in the Making: Personalities, 
Business Institutions and other contributing Factors in the 
Development of a Progressive West Texas Community from 
Open Frontier. [Big Spring], 1938. 76pp. 8vo. Wraps. 


HUNT COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Featherston, Edward Baxter, A Pioneer Speaks (Vera Feather- 
ston Back, ed. and compiler). Dallas, Cecil Baugh and Co., 


copyright, 1940. xvii, 239pp. 8vo. 
Has a chapter on “Civil War Reminiscences—Hunt County,” 


pp. 33-48. 


Greenville, Texas: Souvenir: Opportunities for Home-Seekers: 
Industrial Advantages. Greenville, Texas, J. O. Marshall Pub- 
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lishing Company, [190-]. 24pp. 4to. Illus. Cover-title. 
Contains some Hunt County material; has “Hunt County” 
streamer at top of pages. 


Templin, E. H., and R. M. Marshall, Soil Survey of Hunt County, 
Texas. U.S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Washington, Government Printing Office, 1934. 
56pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Theses 

Cassles, Anne Ethel, A History of Hunt County. M. A. Thesis, 
University of Texas, Austin, 1935. 172pp. 4to. Photos, 
ports., maps. 


Hart, John Francis, The Newspapers and Newspaper Men of 
Hunt and Kaufman Counties. M. A. Thesis, University of 
Texas, Austin, 1937. 276pp. 4to. 


Horne, Margaret, An Introductory Survey and Collection of 
Material concerning the History of Hunt County, Texas. 
M. A. Thesis, Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, 1939. 


409pp. 4to. 


Richardson, James Tull, Social Changes in Hunt County (Texas) 
from the Decade 1920 to 1930 and their Sociological Signifi- 
cance. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin. 1933. 
136pp. 4to. Tables. 


HUTCHINSON COUNTY 
Articles 
Dixon, Mrs. Olive K., “Early Days in Hutchinson County,” in 
Frontier Times, V, April, 1928, pp. 316-317. 
Theses 


Garner, L., History of Hutchinson County. M. A. Thesis, South- 
ern Methodist University, Dallas, 1930. 90pp. 4to. 


JACK COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Horton, Thomas F., History of Jack County: Being Accounts 
of Pioneer Times, Excerpts from County Records, Indian 
Stories, Biographical Sketches, and Interesting Events. Jacks- 
boro, Gazette Printing Company, [1932]. 166pp. 8vo. 


Webb, Gilbert (compiler), Four Score Years in Jack County, 
1860-1940. [Jacksboro?], 1940. 34pp. 4to. Souvenir Maga- 
zine. Illus., Advts. thru text. 
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JACKSON COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Inventory of the County Archives of Texas: Jackson County. 
No. 120. San Antonio, Texas Historical Records Survey, 1940. 
103pp. Ato. 


Taylor, Ira Thomas, The Cavalcade of Jackson County. San An- 
tonio, The Naylor Company, 1938. 471pp. 8vo. 2 ports., map. 


Articles 


Bagby, Mindora, “Jackson County,” in Texas History Teachers’ 
Bulletin, XII, No. 1, pp. 74-78. 


Manuscripts 


Menefee, John S., Early Jackson County History. Typewritten 
copy, University of Texas Archives. 27pp. 4to. 


JEFF DAVIS COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Scobee, Barry, The Story of Fort Davis, Jeff Davis County, and 


the Davis Mountains. Fort Davis, M. Junter, Jr., c. 1936. 
388pp. 12mo. 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Carter, W. T., Jr., Soil Survey of Jefferson County, Texas. U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1915. 47pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


The Standard Blue Book of Texas, 1908-09. Edition de Luxe of 
Beaumont. Houston, A. J. Peeler Standard Blue Book Com- 
pany of Texas, [1909]. 216pp. 8vo. Illus. Advts. 


JOHNSON COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Byrd, A. J., History and Description of Johnson County and Its 
Principal Towns, containing Biographical Sketches and No- 
tices of Prominent Men . . . accompanied with General and 
Business Directories of Cleburne, Alvarado, Grandview, and 
Caddo Grove; also a Farmers’ Directory. Marshall, Jennings 
Bros., 1879. 232pp. 4to. Paper wraps. 


A Memorial and Biographical History of Johnson and Hill 
Counties, Texas. Chicago, Lewis Publishing Company, 1892. 
735pp. 4to. Illus. 


Winton, W. M., and Gayle Scott, The Geology of Johnson 
County. Austin, Bureau of Economic Geology of The Uni- 
versity of Texas, 1922. 68pp. 8vo. Illus. 
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Articles 


Irvine, Laura J., “Sketch of Johnson County, Texas,” in Ameri- 
can Sketch Book, VI, pp. 149-152. 

Vincent, James U., “Johnson County,” in James U. Vincent, 
A Pen Picture of General Robert Tombs with Glimpses of 
the Mental Characteristics of Hons. A. H. Stephens and Benj. 
H. Hill. (Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal Job Printing Com- 
pany, 1886), pp. 30-32. 


Theses 


Abernathy, Francis Dickson, The Building of Johnson County, 
and the Settlement of the Communities of the Eastern Por- 
tion of the County. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 
1936. 294pp. 4to. Ports., phots., maps. 


Bryant, C. H., History of Johnson County. M. A. Thesis, Baylor 
University, Waco, 1931. 87pp. 4to. 
JONES COUNTY 
Articles 
Grace, Hybernia, “Historical Sketch of Jones County,” in West 
Texas Historical Association Year Book, III, pp. 30-40. 
Thomas, Velma, “Jones County,” in Texas History Teachers’ 
Bulletin, XII, No. 1, pp. 59-64. 
KARNES COUNTY 
Articles 
Fuller, Henry C., ‘Pioneer Days in Karnes County,” in Frontier 
Times, V, August, 1928. pp. 424-426. 
KAUFMAN COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Kennedy, William, Houston County: A Section from Terrell, 
Kaufman County, to Sabine Pass on the Gulf of Mexico. 
Austin, H. Hutchings, state printer, 1892. 125pp. 4to. 


Articles 


Efnor, Kate, “Historical Sketch of Kaufman County,” in Ameri- 
can Sketch Book, V, 36-51. 


Theses 

Butler, Robert Richard, A History of Kaufman County, Texas. 
M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1940. 172pp. 4to. 

Duncan, Thomas Rufus, A History of Kaufman County in the 
World War. M. A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1935. 
v, 498pp. 4to. Plates, ports. 
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Hart, John Francis, The Newspapers and Newspaper Men of 
Hunt and Kaufman Counties. M. A. Thesis, University of 
Texas, Austin, 1937. 276 pp. 4to. 


KENDALL COUNTY 
Articles 


Beseler, Chas., ‘Historical Reminiscences of Kendall County,” 
in Frontier Times, VI, April, 1929. pp. 280-286. 


KERR COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 

Kerr County, the History Compiled by Students of Franklin 
Junior High School. Kerrville, Kerrville Mountain Sun, 1931. 
[50]pp. 4to. Illus. 

Texas Farm Association and Bureau of Information, A Book 
of Plain Facts Relative to Kerr County, Texas, Designed for 
Immigrants and Invalids Seeking a Healthy and Profitable 
Locality. Kerrville, 1880. [4]pp. 8vo. 


Articles 


[Grinstead, J. E.], “The Hill Country,” in Grinstead’s Graphic, 
May, 1923, pp. 11-38. 
Deals with Kerrville and Kerr County. 


KIMBLE COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 
Fisher, O. C., Zt Occurred in Kimble. Houston, The Anson 


Jones Press, 1937. 237pp. 8vo. Illus. On cover: The Story 
of a Texas County: Includes short Genealogies. 


Kimble County and the Llanos. n. p., 1927. 64pp. 8vo. Reprinted 
in 1928. Illus. 

Articles 

Faubin, J. H., “Kimble County in 1867,” in Frontier Times, IV, 
May, 1927, p. 32. 


[Grinstead, J. E.], “Kimble County,” in Grinstead’s Graphic, 
October, 1923, pp. 10-32. 


“Some Kimble County History,” in Frontier Times, I, May, 1924, 
pp. 28-29. 


Stevenson, Coke R., Jr., “Kimble County History Tells of Pio- 
neer Struggles,” in Frontier Times, VII, September, 1930, 
pp. 542-547. 


Whetstone, Mrs. A. T., “Helped to Organize Kimble County,” in 
Frontier Times, VII, September, 1930, pp. 520-522. 
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KINNEY COUNTY 
Articles 


Fritter, Agnes, “Pioneer Days in Kinney County,” in Texas His- 
tory Teachers’ Bulletin, XIII, No. 1, pp. 86-91. 


KLEBERG COUNTY 
Theses 
Bass, Stirling Wesley, The History of Kleberg County. M. A. 
Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1931. 254pp. 4to. Ports., 
fold map. 


Manuscripts 
Cook, Russel J., History of Agriculture in Kleberg County. 


LAMAR COUNTY 

Books and Pamphlets 

Caine, T. A., and A. E. Kocher, Soil Survey of the Paris Area, 
Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1902. [29]pp. 8vo. 
Fold map. 

Neville, A. W., The History of Lamar County. Paris, The North 
Texas Publishing Company, [c. 1931]. 246pp. 8vo. “Historic 
Sites in Lamar County” and map on lining pages. 

Rice, T. D., and H. C. Smith, Soil Survey of the Cooper Area, 
Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1908. 24pp. 8vo. 
Fold map. 


Applies in part to Lamar County. 
Articles 


Irvine, Laura J., “History of Lamar County, Texas,” in Ameri- 
can Sketch Book, V, pp. 234-246. 


LAVACA COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Boethel, Paul Clark, The History of Lavaca County. San An- 
tonio, The Naylor Company, 1936. 15lpp. 8vo. 


Mooney, C..N., and others, Soil Survey of Lavaca County, Texas. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. Washing- 
ton, Government Printing Office, 1905. [19]pp. 8vo. Fold map. 


Articles 


Boethel, Paul, “Early History of Settlers in Lavaca County,” in 
Frontier Times, XII, January, 1935, pp. 148-146. 
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LEE COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Burgess, James L., and W. S. Lyman, Soil Survey of Lee County, 
Texas. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Soils. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1906. 2lpp. 8vo. 
Fold map. 


A History of Texas: History of Milam, Williamson, Bastrop, 
Travis, Lee, and Burleson Counties. Chicago, Lewis Publish- 
ing Company, 1893. 826pp. 4to. Illus. 


Articles 


“Sketch of Lee County, Texas,” in American Sketch Book, V1, 
pp. 145-152. 


LEON COUNTY 
Books and Pamphlets 


Gates, James Young, and H. B. Fox, A History of Leon County 
with Informal Sketches and Interviews. Centerville, Leon 
County News, [1936]. 34pp. 8vo. 


Memorial and Biographical History of Navarro, Henderson, 
Anderson, Limestone, Freestone, and Leon Counties. Chicago, 
Lewis Publishing Company, 1893. 908pp. 4to. Illus. 


Robinson, H. V., and R. F. Robinson (eds.), Leon County Boys 
in the World War: A War History of Leon County. Jewett, 
Robinson Brothers, [1919 ?]. 151pp. 8vo. Illus. 


Stenzel, H. B., The Geology of Leon County, Texas. Austin, 
Bureau of Economic Geology of The University of Texas, 
1938. 295pp. 8vo. Illus., map. 


Articles 


Barnes, E. E., “How Leon County Got Rid of a Carpet-Bag 
Sheriff,” in Frontier Times, IX, December, 1931, pp. 142-143. 


b] 


Irvine, Laura J., “Sketch of Leon County,” in American Sketch 


Book, VII, pp. 202-208. 


Wood, W. D., “Sketch of the Early Settlement of Leon County: 
Its Organization, and Some of the Early Settlers,” in The 
Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, IV, pp. 
203-217. 


(To be continued) 








TEXAS COLLECTION 


WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB 


Texas Collection was founded for the purpose of serving as 
an exchange for historians in search of information about 
persons or incidents connected with Texas history. The name 
and address of the inquirer are always given so that corre- 
spondence may be opened directly. Though I have received 
comment on items that have appeared, I have had little evi- 
dence as to whether inquirers have received letters from other 
historians. It was therefore gratifying to have the following 
letter from S. W. Geiser of Southern Methodist University 
at Dallas: 

September 28, 1941 


The column, “Texas Collection,’ which you edit, is 
of very great value to a person like myself, whose in- 
terests are so wide that often he needs help from others. 
Philander Priestley (concerning whom I wrote you 
several months ago—see the April, 1941 issue of the 
S. W. H. Q., pp. 501-2) was only one of more than a 
thousand men in whom I am interested, and I had 
tried long, but in vain, to get information of him. 
Your printing of my short inquiry opened up several 
sources of information that I did not locate in the 
two-plus years that I had been making inquiries of 
him. While I have still a great deal to find out about 
him, the replies received to that inquiry have filled 
many gaps; and I can only hope that others may still 
see it, and obey the impulse to send on what they have 
about him. I have the idea that the ‘“‘Texas Collection” 
section of the Quarterly has been as useful to others 
as to me; and if so, it is one of the most useful phases 
of the journal. 

I note in the April issue of the Quarterly (p. 508) 
that Dr. Robert Taft, professor of chemistry in the 
University of Kansas, has a query as to the origin of 
the term “‘jayhawkers.” While unable to give any infor- 
mation on this point, I am reminded of the splendid his- 
tory Dr. Taft wrote on the history of photography in 
America (Photography and the American Scene: A 
Social History, 1839-1889, 1937), and the need for 
some thoroughgoing work on the history of photogra- 
phy in early Texas. I have some material in that field, 
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and while it is slight in amount, it still is very much 
more extensive than what Taft has given in his para- 
graph on pp. 259-60 of his book above mentioned. 

I can’t say who was the first photographer in Texas. 
James H. and J. Selkirk of Matagorda advertised in 
the Daguerrean Journal of 1851 (Sept. 15, November 
15, Dec. 1, 1851). They seem to have been highly com- 
petent, for in Humphrey’s Journal, 4, 1852, 271, the 
following statement is made: “J. H. and J. Selkirk of 
Matagorda, Texas, are producing some fine Daguerreo- 
types, a specimen of which was shown to us a few days 
since by a friend from that state. We can fully concur 
with the opinion of a contemporary: ‘Indeed, we have 
never seen more faithful pictures from the hands of 
the most celebrated in the art. Every liniament [sic] 
of the features and expression of the countenance is 
thrown out in bold relief so faultlessly that you could 
almost imagine the inanimate picture to be possessed 
of vitality.’”’ I can’t say what relation James H. Sel- 
kirk bore to William Selkirk, one of the founders of 
Matagorda; nor do I know much of J. H. Selkirk’s life 
there. The minutes of the Conventions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in Texas show him as a lay-delegate 
from Christ Church in 1860 and 1874, and Senior 
Warden there in 1860-61. But Selkirk certainly was 
not the first photographer who resided in Texas. He 
was preceded by William Langenheim (d. 1874), one 
of the few who escaped the massacre at Goliad (see 
F. Roemer, Texas... , 1849, 205-207, for Langenheim’s 
experiences in Texas, as a settler in the Aransas Bay 
region, 1833 to 1836). After the Texas Revolution, 
W. Langenheim joined (1840) his brother Ferdinand 
in Philadelphia, where they operated one of the most 
notable photograph galleries in America. (See Phila- 
delphia Photographer, 11, 1874, 185; 16, 1879, 94-5.) W. 
Langenheim and his brother devoted much attention to 
the albumen process, both for negatives and positives, 
and brought their results to a high standard of excellence. 
Langenheim and his brother bought the American 
rights for the “Talbot process,” and spent a good deal of 
money in introducing and perfecting it. ““He worked out 
the LeGray process on albumen to a perfection that ex- 
cited the wonder and admiration of all who beheld the 
glass positives that he exhibited at the first World’s Fair 
in London (1851). His micro-photographs have never 
been surpassed, or even approached.” (supra, 1874, 
185). At the London Exhibition they received a gold 
medal, over all competitors and a letter and medal from 
the King of Saxony, a gold medal from the King of 
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Wiirttemberg, and a letter from Queen Victoria. They 
were pioneers in America in stereoscopic views, and 
were world-pioneers in the development of stereopticon 
slides—in fact, after about 1860 they devoted them- 
selves almost completely to this work. W. Langenheim 
came back to Texas in 1846, from Philadelphia, intend- 
ing to reside permanently in Texas; but the epidemics 
and suffering that marked that year in “German Texas” 
dissuaded him from this, and he returned to Phila- 
delphia, where he died in 1874. I do not know that 
Langenheim did any photographic work in Texas. 


Hamilton Briscoe Hillyer (?1833-1903) was one of 
our most noted early photographers. He was born in 
Macon, Georgia, the son of Rev. John Freeman Hillyer 
(president of Mercer University) ; came with his par- 
ents to Galveston (1845), and later to a ranch on the 
San Antonio River. For a time he farmed near Goliad. 
He was a very early photographer in Austin, Texas; 
he is sometimes credited with being the first Texan 
photographer to make paper “positives.” At first, he 
was a daguerreotypist; he then began to use the wet- 
plate process, making his plates from common window 
glass up to 20x24 inches. Many of his early photo- 
graphs were landscapes and street-scenes around and 
in Austin. His early photographs were printed on pa- 
per which he himself had coated with egg-albumen, 
and sensitized with silver salts prepared by himself 
from silver coin, and “toned” with gold salts prepared 
in the same manner. For many years he was official 
photographer for the State of Texas, and photographed 
many of the early legislators and other officials. He 
made for many years composite photographs of the 
“Texas State Government.” Perhaps many of these are 
stored away in the basement of the Capitol at Austin. 
Mr. Hillyer had his photographic studio at Austin for 
many years; during this time he also sent out “tent 
studios” to many Texan towns. Some of these photo- 
graphs labeled “H. B. Hillyer, Traveling Photogra- 
pher,” have come into my hands. The photograph of 
Dr. Benno Matthes, e.g., which I published in Field & 
Laboratory, 9, 1941, 38, is one of such photographs. 
About 1887 Hillyer moved to Dallas, and operated there 
for a couple of years; then moved to Belton (1889-98), 
and finally to Bowie, where he died in January, 1903. 


William DeRyee [Dury] (1825-1903), a native of 
Munich, Germany (where at the University he studied 
chemistry, geology, and physics) came to San Antonio, 
1856 (via New York and Tennessee). In San Antonio 
he began work as chemist and photographer. He made 
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“photographic transparencies” on glass, which he ex- 
hibited in St. Louis, Cincinnati, and other large cities. 
“In 1857 he invented a new photo-printing process, 
which he called ‘homeography,’ by which process the 
Texas Cotton Bonds were printed during the Civil 
War. In 1859 he had an illustrated and biographical 
album of the members of the Eighth Legislature 
printed, a richly-ornamented copy of which was pre- 
sented to President Buchanan, by the citizens of 
Austin.” During the Civil War DeRyee acted as Texas 
State Chemist, and investigated copper and lead de- 
posits of the State. In the latter years of his life 
(while resident of Corpus Christi or Laredo) he did 
much geological work in Southwestern Texas and 
Northern Mexico. He died at Corpus Christi, 23 May, 
1903. 

J. H. S. Stanley (1800-?) was a photographer of 
English birth, resident of Houston, ... 1850-70. ... 
He was much interested in astronomy; was a corres- 
pondent in 1851 of the Daguerrean Journal. At the 
end of November, 1850, a series of “Scientific and 
Literary Lectures” was planned by a number of gen- 
tlemen of Houston, Stanley among them. His lecture 
on astronomy seems to have been well-attended (Tele- 
graph & Texas Register, Nov. 27, 1850). In 1857 he 
was a correspondent of the U. S. Commission of Patents 
on agricultural topics. From December, 1869, to Octo- 
ber, 1870, he made meteorological observations in Hous- 
ton for the Smithsonian Institution. (The Smithsonian 
Report for 1874, 1875, 111-12, mentions his sending 
of manuscript meteorological observations to the In- 
stitution.) 

These few notes are all I at present have on early 
photographers of Texas; but they may serve as a 
starting-point for someone in extending that single, 
brief paragraph on Texas in Taft’s Photography and 
the American Scene. 


During the summer J. A. Creighton of Corpus Christi came 
to Austin to attend a chess tournament and while here came 
to this office to talk Texas history. He gave me the name 
of Col. Wyatt O. Selkirk of Blessing, Texas, stating that Col. 
Selkirk is an authority on certain phases of Texas history. 
Col. Selkirk writes that he desires information about William 
Selkirk, one of Austin’s Three Hundred, about William Mann, 
Col. Middleton T. Johnson of Fort Worth and James Wainright 
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Flanagan of Henderson, Texas. “I am collecting,” says Col. 
Selkirk, “data on Matagorda County with a view to compil- 
ing a county history. ... I have known many of the older 
generation and heard legends of them through the years, 
many of which I recall.” 


Readers of Axel Arneson’s article on Norwegian settlements 
in this issue of the Quarterly know that the first disc plow 
was born, perhaps, in the mind of a Norse Texian. On a crude 
anvil in Clifton Ole Ringness hammered the disc which was 
in part to transform the world’s agriculture. Two of those 
first plows exist today. One is in the Museum of Clifton Col- 
lege. The other, secured by a member of the Texas State 
Historical Association, is temporarily on display in the Asso- 
ciation’s offices. It will be transferred permanently to the 
University of Texas Museum, there to be inspected and admired 
by thousands of Texans as a significant example of our Texas 
fathers’ inventive skill. Ed Ringness of the Ringness family 
in Clifton, descendant of the pioneer Texas inventor who died 
before he patented an idea which was to make millions of 
dollars for other men, has given the plow to the Texas State 
Historical Association. It was a gracious gift. The Ringness 
family is to be thanked for contributing this rare and im- 
portant museum piece for the benefit of lovers of Texiana and 
students of Texas history. 


Houston Wade of Houston has compiled a “Thumb Nail 
History of Fayette County”, published August 31 by the 
LaGrange Journal in the form of a four-page newspaper. This 
is probably the briefest county history to appear as a separate 
publication. Its frail form means that in a few years copies 
of this county history will be found only in the libraries of 
such people as Earl Vandale, H. Bailey Carroll and Dudley 
Dobie. These individuals will exhibit it with tender hands 
and chortle in glee over less fortunate collectors. 


Among Texana book collectors the initials G. P. L. have 
great significance and an aurora of humor. When one dealer 
tells another that a certain book is a “G. P. L. item,” there is 
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a painful twinge of the pocketbook nerve. The late H. P. N. 
Gammel was known to every book collector in Texas and his 
sons are almost equally well known. When the senior Gammel 
came into possession of a scarce or rare item, it would go 
into his private library. If a customer made inquiry about 
this book, he would be told by John or Harry that this book 
was in “Papa’s private library.” The “trade” converted this 
into “grandpa’s private library.” A G. P. L. book is one 
priced about ten dollars higher than its actual value. 


From Edward Gavagan, 10 Birch Hill Road, Melrose, Mass., 
comes the following: 


In 1916 while serving with the United States Army 
I was stationed at Fort Hancock, about fifty miles 
southeast of El Paso. I have recently completed read- 
ing a Texas book in which the fort is mentioned. 
Naturally it recalls memories of my army days. Many 
times in the past years I wanted to make a tour of the 
places where I was stationed in Texas and New Mexico, 
but was never able to do so. Is it possible for me to 
get a print or picture of the fort as it was about 1916 
or earlier and also a brief history of it? As I remem- 
ber, it was a small log fort a few miles up from the 
river and near the railroad tracks. A watering tank 
or two and a combined general store and bar were the 
only other signs of civilization. Many times I patrolled 
along the river and within an area of twenty-five miles 
of the river where we had established an outpost. 
These patrols were sometimes done in conjunction with 
the Rangers and at other times with just a partner. 
Other places in that vicinity where I was stationed were 
Ysleta, Torcer(sic.) and Sierra Blanca. Being young 
at the time, only sixteen, I lost its historical significance. 
For the past twenty years most of my reading has 
been western and colonial history. Any help or infor- 
mation you can give will be appreciated. 


Mr. Gavagan will take care of any reasonable expense for 
books and photographs pertaining to Fort Hancock. 


Professor I. J. Cox has retired from the history faculty at 
Northwestern University. He has recently sent a complete file 
of the Quarterly to the Association and has become a life 
member. He plans to make a trip to South America, but if 
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for any reason this plan is not carried out, he expects to make 
a prolonged visit to San Antonio, where he once resided and 


taught. 


H. T. Ponsford, 914 East Missouri St., El Paso, writes: 


With reference to historical markers now found along 
the highways, I would like to suggest that Texas, like 
the state of Virginia, place a small numbered marker 
alongside the historical marker. The state could then 
publish a booklet giving the wording which appears 
on the marker, making this data available to the large 
percentage of tourists who do not find it convenient 
to stop as they pass a marker. 


Mrs. C. M. Redman, 3515 Thomas Blvd., Port Arthur, is 
preparing a biography of the Barclay family of Tyler County. 
She says the Barclay family intermarried with the Foster 
family, both kinsmen of Stephen C. Foster. She desires in- 
formation about Walter and James Barclay. 


Gertrude Harris Cook, Box 246, San Antonio, is compiling 
information on the Lamar family of Georgia. She is particu- 
larly interested in securing information on the members of 
the family, other than M. B. Lamar, who came to Texas. 


Professor Duncan Robinson, North Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege, Arlington, Texas, is writing a biography of Judge Robert 
M. Williamson, Texas’ “Three Legged Willie.” Professor Rob- 
inson asks that all persons having knowledge of Williamson 
papers, letters, or documents communicate with him. He would 
also like to make a collection of the legends that are extant 


regarding the Judge. 


Samuel E. Asbury of College Station writes: “This is to 
suggest a note in the Quarterly concerning the death of Dr. 
M. L. Bonham, Hamilton College, Clinton, New York. Dr. 
Bonham died January 22, 1941. He has aided me greatly in 
my Jonas Harrison research, and in many others, notably that 
on William B. Travis.” 
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From the Rev. C. A. Tower, San Augustine, comes a note 
and a leaflet about McMahan’s Chapel, located in Sabine Coun- 
ty on Highway 21 about ten miles east of San Augustine. In 
1833 a Methodist minister, James P. Stevenson, held three 
meetings in Sabine County, a two-day meeting at Milam in 
May, followed by camp meetings in July and September. Both 
camp meetings were held near Samuel B. McMahan’s place. 
It was in the September meeting that the church was organ- 
ized with a membership of forty-eight. Mr. Tower is of the 
opinion that McMahan’s Chapel is not only the first organized 
Methodist church in Texas, but that it is the first organized 
Protestant church. 


Under the heading of “Texas,” the American Historical 
Association volume entitled Writings on American History, 
1936, devotes ten pages (223-232) to listing books and articles 
relating to the state. There are approximately forty other 
references to Texas materials. 


Another note from S. W. Geiser of Dallas: 

Two years ago, in running (in the Library of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in Washington) a file of 
The American Farmer, I found a very interesting article en- 
titled “Vegetable and Animal Productions of Texas” (Amer. 
Farmer, 4, 1823, 387). It was signed with the initials “J. C. L.,” 
and was dated “Montague, Dec. 10, 1822.” In it, the author 
notes that he spent May to July, 1822, in exploring Texas. 
He speaks especially of the grapes of Texas (which he is sure 
is not the fox-grape, Vitis vulpina, since vine and leaf are 
different) ; and the “running rose” of the country, which he 
much admired. One stalk he saw was thirty feet long. Many 
of the inhabitants of Louisiana have them on their houses, 
and he believes they are native also to Louisiana, as well as 
Texas. He visited the settlement of the Coshatta Indians on 
the Trinity River, and tried to get some green corn to eat; 
but it was before the Corn Dance, and they would not let 
him eat it. 


He mentions the “stingaree” (Dasyatis sp.) of San Bernardo 
Bay, which he mistakenly took for a soft-shell turtle, (Trionyx 
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fesox.) He speaks of the prickly-pear, abundant along the gulf 
coast, and around San Bernardo Bay, and proposes its use as 
a tight hedge. He does not state that he proposes to go to 
Texas to live. 

The article is a highly intelligent one; I am particularly 
interested in it, because “J. C. L.” antedates by several years 
the travels and observations of Jean Louis Berlandier (1828- 
34) and Thomas Drummond (1833-4). In fact (since Dr. 
Edwin James collected only along the Canadian River in Pan- 
handle Texas in his 1820 expedition with Major S. H. Long) 
this appears to be the earliest American publication on the 
fauna and flora of Texas. 

Can this “J. C. L.” perhaps be James C. Ludlow; who, with 
H. H. League, Elias D. Wightman, and Richard Matson peti- 
tioned S. F. Austin for permission to found the town of Mata- 
gorda in 1826? Something Wightman says in a letter to Aus- 
tin indicates that Ludlow did exploration in Texas, anterior 
to 1826. League and Wightman secured (1827) leagues in 
(later) Matagorda County; but I cannot find that Ludlow or 
Matson were among Austin’s “Three Hundred.” Can any of 
the readers of the Quarterly give me any information of James 
C. Ludlow? 


When Samuel E. Asbury begins to write intimate history, 
as in his letters to the Quarterly, it is time for all Texans with 
skeletons in the closet to hunt cover or a lawbook on libel. 
After paying a compliment to W. R. Hogan’s article, “Rampant 
Individualism in the Republic of Texas,” (April, 1941), he says: 
“There is room for an extension of his article. .. He does not 
link dueling with its antipode, feud fighting.” Then Mr. Asbury 
goes at some length into an explanation of why the Whartons 
on one side and John Austin and Thomas F. McKinney on the 
other fought no duels. 

For Miss Rosalind Langston’s “Life of Col. R. T. Milner” 
Mr. Asbury gives liberal praise. ‘The Colonel and I were histori- 
cal cronies for five years, 1909-1914; and also for the rest of his 
life after he left the Presidency of the College. In the fall of 
1912, he gave me handwritten letters of introduction to every 
old Texan then prominent. Ergo, when I called on them, they 
didn’t make a date with me; they took me home with them. 
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That was the beginning of that ‘intimate’ acquaintance with 
real Texas history for me. But laying bias aside, I think Miss 
Langston’s work a fine thing. ... There is a boner, though. 
Webster Flanagan never was a U. S. senator or congressman. 
His father was a U. S. senator. I knew old Webster F.—once 
spent a whole day with him in 1915. I’m still telling his stories 
—to men. 

“Miss Langston’s Col. Milner leads me to suggest ‘Lifes’ of 
Roger Q. Mills, Jim Hogg (Miss Ima could do it, but she won’t, 
I fear), Joe Bailey, Charlie Culberson, and others if they 
are dead, by fresh minds. ... Reverential family ‘Lives’ are 
done for. But a ‘Life’ like Miss Langston’s, which is also a 
characterization, so that we get the sight of the real man living 
and breathing, is still good for the reading public. 

“I should like to place a wreath on W. C. Walsh’s grave. 
(“Memories of a Texas Land Commissioner,” contributed by 
C. W. Ramsdell, Jr.) He was a white man. Evidently the 
cattle barons got him. ... His story is a thriller in itself, real 


drama.” 


Clyde Wantland, editor of the Alamo Heights News, San 
Antonio, is collecting information on the life of John Arm- 
strong, sergeant of the Texas Rangers under Captain L. H. 
McNelly. Those who have information about John B. Arm- 
strong may communicate with Mr. Wantland at 429 Cleveland 
Court, Alamo Heights, San Antonio. I cannot resist express- 
ing my envy of this assignment. I hope the biographer had 
an opportunity of hearing from Charley Armstrong, who was 
killed in an automobile accident recently, the delightful stories 
of his father. There is no more exciting episode in the history 
of the West than John Armstrong’s capture of John Wesley 


Hardin. 


Every student of Texas history has heard of the “hell and 
Texas” remark supposedly made by General Phil Sheridan dur- 
ing reconstruction. Seb S. Wilcox found in the Laredo Times, 
August 14, 1888, the following letter which appeared in the 
Galveston News of August 12: 


Galveston, Tex., August 11—To the News: There 
having been a wonderful amount of talk and newspaper 
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Joseph Milton Nance, who edited the Joseph Eve Letters 
which were published in the Quarterly, October, 1939-July, 1940, 
was appointed instructor at the Agricultural and Mechanical 
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publication about a harmless remark General Sheridan 
made at the old Washington hotel, in this city, I will 
show the cause and the reason why the general made 
the remark. In 1865 General Sheridan went from Gal- 
veston to San Antonio by land. The weather being very 
disagreeable he suffered severely, as he had to travel on 
foot a larger portion of the way, and he met with many 
obstacles, such as broken bridges and other obstructions. 
When he returned to Galveston he looked very much 
fatigued and worn, so much so that I scarcely knew 
him. I met him on his arrival on Market street, and we 
went direct to the Washington hotel. On his way to 
the hotel he described to me what punishment he had 
endured since he left. Just as we entered the hotel 
some gentleman walked up to the general and asked 
him how he liked Texas. The general unhesitatingly 
replied, “If I owned hell and Texas I would rent out 
Texas and live in hell.” It happened that the man who 
addressed him was a newspaper reporter, and he did 
not forget to give the general’s remark on hell and 
Texas publication. At the time Generals Grant and 
Sheridan came here I was frequently with General Sher- 
idan, and while we were together on one occasion the 
general remarked: “Did you ever hear of anything in 
your life there was more talk made about than the sim- 
ple remark I happened to make about hell and Texas? 
What was the name of the hotel we went to—I forget?” 
I told him it was the Weshington. “Yes, yes,” replied 
the general, “the Washington hotel. Do you remember 
the fellow that walked up to me and asked me how I 
liked Texas? I took him to be one of the guests of the 
hotel. I found out afterward he was a newspaper re- 
porter. I never meant the remotest harm in saying 
what I did about Texas. I was covered with mud and 
dirt which you know, and almost worn out. Just on 
the impulse of the moment, I answered him so. I like 
Texas as much as any state in the union, and I intend 
to send my wife and children here to stay for an ex- 
tended time. I very much like the beach, it is a fine 
place for them to have a drive.” 

This statement of facts shows what little harm was 
in the remark of my dear friend. 


JOHN HIGHLAND. 
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College in September. Hamilton P. Easton, who is writing on 
the Texas lumber industry, was appointed to teach history at 
John Tarleton College, Stephenville. Curtis Nunn, who wrote 
the history of the E. J. Davis administration, became a mem- 
ber of the history faculty at San Marcos. He had previously 
taught at Hillsboro and at John Tarleton College. John Stor- 
mont completed his graduate work last June and received an 
appointment at Schreiner Institute in the department of his- 
tory. E. C. Barksdale was appointed to assist in the work 
of the Texas State Historical Association, taking the place of 
H. Bailey Carroll. C. D. Richards is continuing his work this 
year at North Texas Agricultural College at Arlington. 


From John T. Horton, of the history department of the 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. comes a “Note on the 
Transit of the Anglo-American Common Law into a Civil 
Law Country.” 


The death of the jurist, James Kent, December 12, 
1847 in New York City was commemorated by appro- 
priate resolutions of the bar throughout the Union. 
Not to be outdone in expressions of gratitude for the 
great legal services of the New York Chancellor, the 
Texas Bar presently (January 3, 1848) adopted reso- 
lutions of its own in the United States District Court 
for the District of Texas; and Jonas Butler and William 
G. Hale on behalf of their legal brethren transmitted 
them under date of January 4, 1848 to the Chancellor’s 
son, Judge William Kent, sending with them a letter 
which furnishes an interesting commentary not only on 
the fame of the Chancellor himself, but also on the 
spread of that common law which it had been his life’s 
work to expound. The resolutions and the letter are in 
the possession of Mrs. Louis A. Gillett of Beacon-on- 
Hudson; and it is with her permission that the follow- 
ing excerpt from the letter is submitted for publica- 
tion: 

Educated in the alien forms of the civil law, surrounded by 
its institutions, and fettered by its arbitrary provisions, the mem- 
bers of the profession still preserved, in this province of New 
Spain, their attachment to that system which had accompanied 
their ancestors to the ruder and more savage wilds of New Eng- 
land and Virginia—to those principles to which your father 
before applied the elegant language of Cicero—adversis per- 
fugium ac solacium praebent, non impediunt foris, pernoctant 
nobiscum, perigrinantur, rusticantur. 
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It was one of the first acts of the General Council of the Mexi- 
can State of Texas, in the very midst of its desperate struggle 
to preserve a free and independent republican government, to 
authorize the purchase, among the greatest works of legal sci- 
ence, of a copy of “‘Kent’s Commentaries.” The delegates to 
that Council, desiring to emancipate the State from the servitude 
of opinion and of law, as well as from the more pressing burden 
of tyrannical power, wisely thought that they could derive, from 
no other source, higher or more invigorating lessons. 


Knowledge that his Commentaries had been a vehicle 
for the transit of the common law into ‘this province 
of New Spain” could not but have been pleasing to 
Chancellor Kent; although, ironically enough, he had 
like the other Whigs of the day been opposed to the 
annexation of Texas and to the Mexican War. 


Charles A. Timm, who teaches international politics at the 
University of Texas, writes as follows about Texas history. 


Why should a teacher of international politics be particu- 
larly interested in Texas history? The reason is simple and 
clear. The study of international relations, both of peace and 
of war, reveals the essential nature of the rise and fall of 
states and empires, whether from internal weaknesses or from 
external attack. It shows that those peoples who are most 
historically minded, not in order to worship the past and its 
traditions and institutions, but rather to know, to love, and 
to build upon that past and its best achievements, are the ones 
most likely to possess an enduring and fruitful culture and 
thus make the greatest contributions to human happiness. 
Stated in another fashion, we learn from this study that in- 
ternational politics never exists in a vacuum, in a world apart, 
but is always finally resolved into terms of human life in 
localities, whether large or small. 


The internationalist who is a native Texan has an even strong- 
er reason for a genuine interest in Texas history. Records 
of international relations show that no people can be secure 
in their own local state, however patriotic they may be or 
whatever the degree of success of their social institutions, so 
long as international relations are left in a state of virtual 
anarchy. Inevitably, sooner or later, conflicts develop that 
sweep over the most peaceful and cultured peoples. In short, 
if we would serve Texas wisely and well, not only must we 
build a humane civilization in our midst, drawing inspiration, 
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strength, and character from its past, but also we must help 
to create a world order in which decent, democratic cultures 
can exist without the danger of attack by international brigands 
out to loot the nations whose genius has been devoted to 
human welfare instead of to war and violence. 


Therefore, now when the ancient home of our culture stands 
almost alone heroically resisting the attacks of the totalitarian 
states, we feel drawn as never before to the past of our own 
Texas; we realize more clearly the importance of recording 
that past; and we resolve to protect our heritage by helping 
to create an environment in which free institutions can develop 
in peace and security. 


Contributors to the book auction for 1941 were: 


Miss Winnie Allen Mrs. Sallie G. Giberson 
Dr. E. C. Barker Dr. T. R. Havins 

Mr. R. B. Blake Mr. W. R. Hogan 

Mr. H. W. Caldwell Mr. J. Marvin Hunter 
Mr. Frank Caldwell Miss Julia Ideson 

Dr. H. Bailey Carroll Mr. Stanley Marcus 

Dr. J. L. Clark Mr. W. L. Moore 


Col. M. L. Crimmins Dr. P. I. Nixon 

Mr. Harbert Davenport Mr. Trueman O’Quinn 
Mr. Dudley Dobie Mr. C. L. Patterson 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Mr. Lovick Pierce 

Dr. Frederic Duncalf Dr. L. F. Sheffy 

Mr. J. C. Dykes Dr. Ralph Steen 


Mrs. Ben E. Edwards 

Dr. Claude Elliott 

Mr. Chris Emmett 

Mr. & Mrs. Dan Ferguson 
Mr. Lewis Gannett 

Dr. S. W. Geiser 


Mrs. Coral H. Tullis 

Dr. W. P. Webb 

Mr. J. R. Williams 

Mrs. Clark Wright 

Mr. John H. Wright 

Mr. Ralph W. Yarborough 











LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS 


SPAIN’S INDIAN POLICY IN TEXAS 


Translations from the Béxar Archives 
J. VILLASANA HAGGARD 


The following translations were made from the original manuscripts in 
the Béxar Archives. They are presented here in continuation of a series 
of translations of documents dealing primarily with Spain’s policy toward 
the North American Indians. Other selections will appear in subsequent 
issues. 


NUMBER 7 


In this document the royal attorney proposes reduction of salaries of 
presidial soldiers stationed in northern Mexico in order to finance more 
soldiers for Texas. Enlargement of Texas garrisons is deemed urgent 
because the French have achieved renown among the wild tribes. As a 
means of strengthening the friendship of the Indians, it is suggested that 
presents should be given them consisting of things of small value. 


Most Excellent Sir: 


In fulfilment of the royal order dated June 11, 1718, if 
it pleases Your Excellency, orders may be issued for 75 of 
the enlisted men in the presidios of Nueva Vizcaya, who are 
[quartered] in settlements or near towns, to be eliminated. 
With the salary deposited for them in the sub-treasuries of Guad- 
alaxara, Guadiana, Guanaxuato, Zacatecas, and Sombrerete, at 
the rate of 450 pesos each annually, the same number may 
be established in the province of New Philippines with the 
salary of 400, which, I understand, is the [salary] enjoyed by 
the 25 [soldiers] in the presidio of Texas. The rest [of the 
deposit] may be used either for improvements or for salaries 
of the officers that each of the companies to be maintained in 
the presidios, yet to be constructed, is to have. Both [depos- 
its] may be placed in the sub-treasury of Zacatecas, since 
it is the nearest one. Your Excellency may thus instruct 
the royal officials of that and the other four sub-treasuries in 
order that they may not continue paying the salaries of those en- 
listments which are suppressed. With this [change], there will 
be 100 soldiers in that territory, who, since it is a frontier bor- 
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dering upon Frenchmen, are absolutely necessary for the present. 

For the same reason, if each of the presidial [soldiers] of 
Galicia and Vizcaya is paid a salary of one peso [per day] 
annually, they will have sufficient [funds] to support them- 
selves, provided they are paid in cash, and the cash is given 
to them personally, as provided by law. The remainder between 
the sum of 365 (which is the amount of the salary at this rate) 
and 450 [pesos], which is the amount allotted, if Your Ex- 
cellency should approve, could be assigned to the soldiers 
to be stationed in Texas; or else, in order that the salaries 
may be equalized, 400 pesos may be assigned to each enlisted 
man every year, and the 50 [pesos], more or less, may be or- 
dered deducted and applied to this object or to the expense of 
the transportation of families to the provinces of Texas 
8, Whatever the amount of this cost may be, it should be 
placed in Zacatecas and liquidated by Don Luis de Ybanez de 
Ozerin, if Your Excellency should be pleased to decide in 
this manner. 


[This arrangement] seems to be urgent since the Frenchmen 
have [achieved] renown among the wild tribes; it is, [there- 
fore], necessary to increase the number of soldiers among our 
allies in order to make [their friendship more] secure and to 
continue holding them at our disposal. To do this without ad- 
ditional cost to the royal treasury, it is necessary to defalcate 
the salaries of old interior presidios and settlements, which are 
today superfluous, in order that those salaries may be paid to 
the new [presidios] which are to be established where defense 
is so necessary for the protection of these dominions. It is no- 
ticeable that neither is the number of soldiers of presidios 
which are located in the interior—either without a settlement 
or without a neighboring town—diminished, nor are their sal- 
aries reduced. 

To these presidios of Texas Your Excellency may assign 
one captain, together with his standard bearer, one alférez, one 
sergeant, and other officers, either from among those found in 
this capital or from any expert persons found in the kingdom 
of Leén, Vizcaya, or Galicia, at whatever salary Your Excel- 
lency may deem most suitable. 


If Your Excellency should deem it proper, orders should 
be given for the 25 dragoons who are ready in Mexico to 
go to Texas, together with the officers that Your Excellency 
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may be pleased to appoint for them, to go as a convoy to the 
shipment [of supplies] which Don Antonio Espronseda is 
taking to Texas. He states that he will set out from this capital 
within a week. Thus they can make their trip in regular jour- 
neys as far as the presidio of San Juan Baptista on the 
Rio del Norte without fatiguing or killing their horses; other- 
wise, if they go in haste, they may injure the [horses] and 
find themselves without them when they need them most, [and 
as] fresh and rested [as possible], in order to travel through 
that wilderness and among those wild Indians to the territory 
of the Texas [tribe]. 

It will be necessary to take two apostolic fathers from 
Querétaro or Zacatecas for the missions which are to be 
founded|*® in the locations upon which Your Excellency has 
decided. [It will also be necessary] to give presents to the 
two nations that live in that [territory] such as those given 
to the two tribes of the two missions of San Miguel and 
Our Lady de los Dolores, with the addition of the things of 
small value listed in the enclosed note, or as many of them as 
Your Excellency may wish. 

The Apaches (whom it would be advantageous to attract to 
our friendship) for the time being may be given only the things 
listed on the same note, and whatever else Your Excellency 
may wish to add. 

It will be advisable to take 25 or 30 Indian families from 
the villa of Parras or from among the settlers, who are capable 
both in cultivating the fields and in handling their weapons. 

From Mexico as many as 20 mechanical arts craftsmen may 
be taken in order that they may construct fortifications, houses, 
and articles needed by the soldiers and settlers who may go 
there. They should be given double [the number of] tools for 
their craft and a salary of 200 pesos annually more or less 
during the time that they may need [the salary] until they 
can earn their own subsistence, or whatever may be the pleasure 
of Your Excellency. 

The 50 soldiers that must be sought in the interior should 
be married and well versed in the cultivation of the fields and 
in the use of firearms; campistas are usually experienced in 
handling them. They will probably only be lacking experience 
in warfare with civilized people or wild Indians; those should, 
therefore, be sought who may have experience in warfare with 
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both [classes of people], or, at least, those who have had it 
with one or the other. 

They may be given half a year’s salary in advance, and the 
other half at the end of the year in Texas, in this manner: 
three payments of the first half to be given to them in Zaca- 
tecas, and the other three in Le6én, Coahuila, or presidio of the 
Bravo [River]. The arms, clothing, saddles, horses, and other 
equipment listed on the enclosed note may be purchased in the 
places set down in said note; whatever has to be purchased in 
Mexico may be obtained through the trading post. 

The gunpowder, bullets, iron, and steel which are listed on 
the note, and whatever else that can be constructed (if it is 
not already made, and if it can be made within three or four 
days), may be delivered at once to Don Antonio Espronseda, 
who is carrying the rest of the shipment, in order that he 
may take and freight them to Texas as soon as possible. The 
rest can be sent by another man after it has been purchased. 
This is all that I have to report on this matter at this time. 
Your Excellency will please have a copy made of the official 
records of the occupation of the territory of the Cadodachos 
by Don Antonio Teran and father Manzanet with his mission, 
and likewise of the [occupation] of la Bahia del Espiritu Sancto 
by Don Alonzo de Le6n. 

Likewise it would be advisable to take 30, 40, or 50 families 
from the villa of Saltillo or the kingdom of Le6én; and Don 
Francisco Barbadillo should be in charge of this [work]; he 
should also [be instructed to] construct a fortress at the mouth 
of the Rio del Norte, which empties somewhere in that dis- 
trict in order that the French may not occupy it. 

Royal officers of Zacatecas, and chief alcaldes from Que- 
rétaro, Zelaya, Guanaxuato, San Miguel el Grande, and Saltillo, 
which is in Vizcaya, can hasten the [work] by preparing lists 
and accepting men who have the aforesaid qualifications. 

In view of everything [set forth therein] Your Excellency 
may decide whatever may be deemed proper, which will be 
as usual, the best. 

Mex.co, July 2, 1719. 


NUMBER 8 


After summarizing a letter from Captain Domingo Ramon, who reports 
the sacking of the mission at Los Adaes by the French and sets down 
threats made by the French to invade Texas and New Mexico, Don Juan 
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de Olivan Rebolledo urges the immediate dispatch of a strong force to East 
Texas. He suggests ways for securing men, horses, and supplies for this 
purpose from settlements in northern Mexico. He recommends an attempt 
to make an alliance with the Apaches, and an effort to entertain the Apache 
chiefs often and to persuade them to wear rosaries as a countersign of 


friendship. 


Most Excellent Sir: 


Captain Domingo Ramon states in his letter that on June 
16 the French advanced to the mission of los Adaes and sacked 
it. [They] took all the vestments and other equipment; they 
captured five horses and two mules, and arrested one soldier 
and one lay clergyman. [The clergyman] reported that Rolin 
and Perié, two Frenchmen who were taking him away, told 
him to warn the Spaniards to go away because they were ex- 
pecting 150 men in order to invade the [territory of the] Texas 
[Indians], that 2,500 men had gone by land and sea to destroy 
Panzacola, that they had sent [word to] the Cadodachos to 
send 20 men against our missions, that in March 51 Frenchmen 
with many supplies, 500 rifles, 4 cannon, one culebrina and 
several pedreros had gone to the Cadodacho with the object 
of going up the river as far as the mines of Santa Fé (which 
must be [Santa Fe] in New Mexico since it is in that district 
toward the west), and that the Indians had reported that, over 
the same river, one could reach a settlement of Spaniards, 
which could be no other than that of New Mexico; that this 
river is the one that flows through the [territory of the] 
Cadodachos and then through the [territory of the] Nachi- 
t6os; that, if no garrison is placed at the Bay of Espiritu 
Santo, and if 500 men are not sent to him for the present, 
the French may be able to take New Spain; and that for that 
reason, he has been compelled to abandon the site together 
with the clergymen, [and that he shall] withdraw if the French 
should approach; that he has asked San Antonio, Rio Grande, 
and Coahuila for help; and that he is expecting orders from 
Your Excellency; to that end he is sending a messenger with 
this letter dated July 4, Neichas. 


In obedience to orders of Your Excellency, I wish to 
state that, if Your Excellency is willing, orders should be 
given for the immediate departure of the |! same messenger 
with instructions from Your Excellency for the chief alcal- 
des of Saltillo, and Boca de Leones, and for the governors 
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of [Nuevo] Leén and Coahuila to send as many soldiers and 
retired officers or veterans as found there and others who have 
served as volunteers, with all the arms, horses, and munitions 
that they have; and those who do not have them must get 
them from the owners of neighboring haciendas with the pro- 
vision that they shall be replaced or their cost paid out of the 
royal treasury. They are the ones nearest to the [territory of 
the] Texas [Indians] or the province or country to which 
Captain Ramén may have retreated with the soldiers and 
missionaries. They must go to his aid. 

Your Excellency should order letters written to the marquis 
de San Miguel de Aguayo and Don Pedro Echevers instruct- 
ing them to furnish from their haciendas the horses, cat- 
tle, corn, and flour that they may need for their trip and 
for their maintenance, and for the [maintenance] of the mis- 
sionaries and soldiers. Each person should be paid 100 or 200 
pesos for whatever clothing and other things they may need. 
These things should be given them, provided a receipt is re- 
tained. The total amount of the receipt should be paid in the 
sub-treasury of Zacatecas. Your Excellency should issue or- 
ders to the royal officers to cover the total cost of this equip- 
ment, and the supplies and munitions that may be furnished 
them. 


The same governors and chief alcaldes should compel the 
owners of mule herds found there [to furnish them] for the 
mule train, to be paid for at the most moderate prices. The 
chief alcalde of Boca de Leones should [be ordered to] furnish 
all the lead needed from the lead mines in that district in order 
that, with the turquesos, or molds sent from Mexico, the number 
of cannon balls proportionate to the cannon that they take may 
be made. Likewise he should [be ordered to] send from the 
salines the necessary saltpetre and sulphur, if there should be 
any in those mines, in order that the necessary gunpowder 
may be made. For the time being, however, it should be sent 
from Mexico in case they do not have any [sulphur] there. 
Six or more quintales of sulphur and 12 quintales of gun- 
powder [should be sent] by Don Antonio de Espronseda or 
Fulano de Abrego, who are about to set out from Mexico 
with their mule trains. 

Likewise [letters] should be written to the governor of 
New Mexico [instructing him] to watch the boundaries of that 
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kingdom and its remote corners with great vigilance. He should 
be warned that the French|” are planning to invade those [ter- 
ritories], and [instructed] to have some soldiers patrol the 
territory as far as Quartelejo and the land near the friendly 
Indians and those who are our allies, and to inquire if there 
is a settlement of white men around there, who they are, how 
far from there, what language [they speak], what color [they 
are], and what kind of clothes [they wear]. Thus we can learn 
whether any Frenchmen have approached that territory along 
the east course of Cadodachos River of the Missouri [River]. 


He should be [instructed] to try to establish the closest 
bonds possible and a confederation with the Apaches and their 
chiefs; to this end, he should entertain them as much as pos- 
sible, since they are a nation which it is so important for us 
to have at our disposal. He should inquire from them if any 
other nation of white men has made any settlements in those 
districts, and if their nation extends as far as the [territory 
of the] Texas [Indians], which is east from New Mexico; he 
should let them know that our nation has settlements in the 
[territory of the] Texas [Indians], San Antonio, and Rio 
Grande; he should give them to understand as a countersign, 
so that they may not confuse it with the French, that ours 
carry a rosary around their neck and the other does not; he 
should give them [rosaries] in order that they may wear them 
around their necks as a countersign in order that we may 
recognize any of them who may go to the [territory of the] 
Texas [Indians] as our allies; and [he should tell them] that 
the same thing will be done by the others. [1719], [Don Juan de 
Olivan Rebolledo]. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


On the Long Tide. By Laura Krey. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1940. Pp. ix, 642. $2.75. 


The table of contents of this very interesting novel of the 
Anglo-American occupation of Texas which ended in freeing 
Texas from Mexican rule in 1836 by the well-known battle of 
San Jacinto divides the story into a prelude and five books. 
In the prelude Mrs. Krey introduces two main characters of 
her story—Jeffrey Fentress and Sam Houston—and in Book I 
Jean Lafitte and Dr. James Long. Farther on in the story she 
introduces Stephen F. Austin, William Barret Travis, James 
W. Fannin, Henry Smith, David G. Burnet, Lorenzo de Zavala, 
and many others, including Captain Antonio Tenorio, Anastacio 
Bustamante (consistently spelled Bustamente throughout the 
book), and General Antonio Lopez de Santa Anna. Of them 
all, Jeffrey Fentress is the main character, and with him the 
story unfolds itself. The reader will also follow Cornelia Fen- 
tress, Jeffrey’s sister, through the story and will at different 
places encounter Mrs. Jane Long, Mrs. Peter Wimbly, keeper 
of “The Lantern” at Brazoria, Lavinia Journeau, and Teresa 
Manuelos, who became Jeffrey’s wife. 


Throughout the book Mrs. Krey is mindful that she must let 
some of her characters have a philosophy of life, and there- 
fore they speak their bits of wisdom at times. Wayles Fen- 
tress, father of Jeffrey, reflected that a young man—Jeffrey, 
in this case—must learn that “what a man gets out of this 
world he has first to put into it” (p. 5). This is fundamental 
with Jeffrey in the entire story. When the story is two-thirds 
told, a similar idea is expressed when Mrs. Krey lets Jeffrey 
speculate, nay, even realize, that “in the striving itself was 
all the gold you were apt to turn up while you lived” (p. 421). 
Senor Felipe Isidro Manuelos, Jeffrey’s father-in-law, once 
said that Jeffrey seized the hour for doing things while youth 
yet reveled in his veins (p. 191). In this respect Jeffrey is 
typical of many Texans who with energy seized the oppor- 
tunity to bring about in Texas what Austin said the country 
needed, namely, “population—education—order—bread in abun- 
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dance—contentment in every breast” (p. 127), and went at 
their task while yet unimpaired their strength remained, to 
complete the passage from Horace, although in changed tense. 
These Texans also lived by that typical pioneer philosophy of 
economic independence which Mrs. Krey ascribes to Jeffrey in 
the sentence: “Besides, it was a good thing to be independent, 
capable of producing, yourself, as nearly as possible, whatever 
you needed, even bricks” (p. 286). A reader who is well ac- 
quainted with the events around which this story is woven 
may well meditate, as Jeffrey once did, that “a man may read 
a book less to follow a story or to acquire knowledge than for 
the pleasure of pursuing the ideas aroused by it in his own 
mind” (p. 183). Other bits of philosophy, or an attitude 
towards life, might be quoted, but they would not more fully 
illustrate the point of this paragraph. 

The end-covers cf the book contain a map of Texas in 1845 
on an attractive red paper and an insert showing the two- 
story home of Jeffrey Fentress at Point Comfort on Shell Bayou 
by the Brazos. The title of the book is taken from Cyril Hume’s 
poem, “Landfall”, in the lines: 


“Where have they gone? 
Off to the tide! On the long tide off and forever. . .” 


R. L. BIESELE. 
The University of Texas. 


Alluring San Antonio. By Lillie May Hagner. 
San Antonio: The Naylor Co., 1940. Pp. 140. Illustrations, $2.50. 


“Alluring San Antonio,” an attractive little book written and 
illustrated by Lillie May Hagner, a native San Antonian, gives 
a good historical account of the old and new in buildings and 
life of the fascinating Texas city of the Alamo. It is singular 
that Miss Hagner did not discover her city until she made a 
tour of the Eastern historical centers of the United States 
and upon her return she found her bluebird at her very doorstep. 

She gives a good account of the missions—a drypoint illus- 
tration of her Concepcién Mission is one of the most interesting 
in the book. I enjoyed her experience sketching the missions 
among the huisache trees. She writes: “As this little drypoint 
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of Mission Concepcién took form, I worked one summer after- 
noon when the slender leaves of the huisache trees hung limp 
in the heat and an occasional whiff of dust dimmed the scene.” 
How many times have I experienced this. Her explanation 
of the name “Alamo” is plausible, though a new definition to 
me. A good account is given of the family of Huizar, and the 
carver of the famous Baptistry window of Mission San José. 

There is no sequence in the narration, and no confusion. Each 
page has an interesting story or an interesting picture of the 
cosmopolitan city. The following topics, selected at random, 
are well planned in word and etched descriptions: Old Fort 
Sam Houston, the United States arsenal, adobes, the Zuschlag 
and Schmeltzer homes, Judge Devine’s home—a charming litho- 
graph, The Bright Shawl, La Villita, The Spanish Governor’s 
Palace, and the more familiar places in San Antonio. 

I am particularly interested in the dedication. The author 
writes: “I dedicate this book to my father and my mother, 
whose example and training in home have filled me with a 
love for and an appreciation of the good, the true and the 
beautiful.” This is a fitting tribute to our pioneer forefathers 
who founded for us in their lives and in their homes an honest, 
simple, and beautiful heritage. 

SAMUEL E. GIDEON. 

The University of Texas. 


The Saga of Jean Lafitte: From Pirate to Patriot and Back 
Again. By Theresa M. Hunter. 
San Antonio: The Naylor Company, 1940. Pp. iii, 109. Illustra- 
tions by Frank Anthony Stanush. $1.50. 

With the publication of The Saga of Jean Lafitte the Naylor 
Company has placed another attractive little book on the 
market for public school children. A descriptive statement by 
the publisher on the inside flap of the jacket states: ‘Legend 
has clothed him [Lafitte] with glamour. Even facts have con- 
tributed their share” to fit “any young boy’s conception of what 
a pirate should be.” Girls, too, it seems to me, will be intrigued 
by this story, especially by the part which deals with Madeline 
Rigaud, Lafitte’s wife. 
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The book is divided into nine chapters with an average of 
twelve pages each. The chapter titles are quite descriptive 
and suggestive of content and must keep the youthful reader 
keenly alert. The four illustrations add grace to the book. 

As a reviewer I agree with the publisher’s claim that the 
author’s “colorful, descriptive style of writing forms word 
pictures of this picturesque Southern pirate.” I feel, however, 
that it is unfortunate that at the bottom of the first page and 
on the second, subordinate clauses beginning with “while” in 
each instance appear as complete sentences. Only a few errors 
in spelling escaped the proofreader. Touissant L’Overture for 
Toussaint L’Ouverture (p. 6) and Carthagena for Cartagena 
(illustration facing p. 16) are examples in point. These will 
not, however, detract from this delightful story. The author 
and publisher are, indeed, to be congratulated for presenting 
this charming word picture of Jean Lafitte. 


R. L. BIESELE. 
The University of Texas. 


Marcus Whitman, Crusader, Part Three, 1843 to 1847. Edited 
by Archer Butler Hulbert and Dorothy Printup Hulbert. 
Colorado Springs and Denver: The Stewart Commission of Col- 
orado College and the Denver Public Library, 1941. Pp. xiii, 275. 
Maps and illustrations. 

This volume brings to an end the late Professor Hulbert’s 
projected series, Overland to the Pacific, of which this is Volume 
VIII. It concludes also Professor Hulbert’s penetrating and 
wholly appreciative biography of Whitman (and, it may be 
added, of Mrs. Whitman). The documentary part of the volume 
is made up almost entirely of the letters of Dr. and Mrs. Whit- 
man and Rev. David Greene, Secretary of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

Aside from the self-revelations afforded by the letters, their 
chief importance and interest lie in the vivid picture which 
they present of life in Whitman’s distant outpost of civiliza- 
tion. It was not a monotonous life. At all times there were 
the tricky Indians to be cajoled, bribed, persuaded, and pla- 
cated; and during the fall and winter months the trains of 
emigrants passing by in varying degrees of distribution put 
an additional burden upon the overworked staff of the mission. 
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The Indians did a thriving business with the emigrants swap- 
ping fresh horses for tired-out teams. The course of peaceful 
commerce was sometimes upset, however, by thieving Indians 
and short-tempered sufferers from their depredations, and at 
such times Whitman’s tact was strained to the utmost to re- 
store peaceful relations and prevent devastating war on all 
immigrants. The good doctor was so absorbed in ministering 
to the bodies of his red charges, curing their diseases and 
teaching them the elements of agriculture, that David Greene, 
in distant Boston, ventured to remind him that he must not 
forget the spiritual needs of the heathen: 


We are aware [he wrote] that you must have many 
secular cares on your hands—much to occupy your mind 
and time of things which cannot be avoided; but we 
fear somewhat, that while you see many things which 
it seems necessary should be done, and no one else 
seems disposed to do them, you are inclined to under- 
take them, and spend strength and time about them, 
which it would be more appropriate and really better 
for the community around you, for you to spend on 
efforts aimed more directly at the spiritual welfare 
of the people. ... We doubt the wisdom, taking an en- 
larged view of the matter, of your spending much time 
on exploring routes of travel, making roads, etc. What 
is absolutely necessary must be done and it is right that 
you should bear your part of the burden of what relates 
to the public good in which you share in common with 
others. But a man known to be engaged in missionary 
work, secures the most respect and confidence and is 
the most useful, when he is seen by all to be heartily 
and constantly devoted to his appropriate work, labor- 
ing seriously and strenuously to accomplish the object 
at which he aims. Do not feel that all Oregon is on your 
hands. ... I fear you do not labor as much for the 
salvation of the Indians as Christ claims of you, and 
that in their estimation you do not magnify their spir- 
itual interests above all others, as a missionary teacher 
should do. Perhaps I am mistaken here. If so, your let- 
ters have led me into the mistake. .. . 


In the meantime, Whitman had anticipated this impression 
and had answered it, in a letter of November 3, 1846: 


I feel as though you might think my mind was more 
occupied with the temporal and Physical wants of our- 
selves and the people rather than care for their spir- 
itual wants. I must confess that I am so much occu- 
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pied with these that it leaves me but little room for the 
more important and spiritual part of our duty. But 
I hope not to loose sight of this most important duty 
and would be glad to know where the line of duty lies 
of diligence in business and fervency in spirit in the 
service of the Lord. ... I often feel desirous to give 
my whole time to the instruction of the people and re- 
solve to do so more than heretofore, but then a call of 
sickness either from the people [of] the Mission or 
some of our neighbors which as a Physician I must re- 
gard as superior to any other; the duties I owe to my 
family and necessary business either of my own or of 
the Indians—the friendly or business calls of friends or 
others take my time and leave the native[s] to their 
own occupations and amusements. The time of one 
man is more than required for all these calls and duties. 


The Whitman mission was a port of call for most of the 
emigrant trains during 1843-1845. Many families arrived in 
the last stages of exhaustion, with teams worn out and food 
all but gone. One family of seven children with both parents 
dead on the trail was adopted by the kindhearted couple. Whit- 
man paints, in his letters, the picture of a level-headed, prac- 
tical business man, selling plows to the Indians in exchange 
for horses; selling the horses and flour and meal at considerate 
prices to emigrants who were able to pay cash and on credit 
to those who were without means. 

The eight volumes of Overland to the Pacific are in them- 
selves a library of extremely useful and convenient source 
materials on the history and geography of the trans-Mississippi 
West. The three volumes dealing with the personality, char- 
acter, and labors of Marcus and Narcissa Whitman possess, 
particularly, a high degree of human interest. The editorial 
and bibliographical standard is admirable throughout. 


EUGENE C. BARKER. 
The University of Texas. 


The Letters of John Fiske. Edited by Ethel N. Fisk. 


erat York: The Macmillan Co., 1940. Pp. vii, 706. Illustrations. 
7.50. 


The Letters of John Fiske, edited by Ethel N. Fisk, his 
daughter, are valuable for their revelations of the growth of 
the intellectual, aesthetic, and social interests of this striking 
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personality. John Fiske was neither a profound philosopher 
nor historian, but made valuable contributions in both fields. 
In American History he glorified in the successes of the middle 
class, and undoubtedly popularized our history more than any 
man in the 19th century. 


He was born at the old Fisk home in Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, March 30, 1842, being baptized Edmund Fisk Green. In 
order to continue her family name, his grandmother persuaded 
him to take the name of John Fisk. A legislative act in 1855 
legalized the change, the e being added somewhat accidentally. 


He was precocious, as indicated in a letter to his grand- 
mother Lewis, in which he said, “I am now eight years old 
and have read about 200 vols of books on all subjects, par- 
ticularly on Nat. History, Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Grammar, Mathematics and miscellaneous things.” Early in- 
terest in science and philosophy was greatly stimulated by 
discovery of Spencer. His engagement made choice of a career 
imperative, and, teaching in Harvard for the moment being 
closed to him, he chose law. Ten months of intensive study 
enabled him to gain admission to the Boston bar. Here he 
was neither successful nor happy, and very shortly turned to 
writing. He contributed much towards initiating reforms in 
Harvard, and indirectly to securing the election of Charles W. 
Eliot to the presidency. He was invited to deliver a series of 
lectures on philosophy, and began to hope for a professorship 
in history or philosophy, only to be ultimately disappointed. 
His lectures were popular, and were publicized far and wide, 
both at home and in England. 


Eventually his income from lectures and writing mounted to 
thousands annually, and when his historical publications began 
to appear, after having been greatly advertised and popularized 
in his lectures, he attained a state of affluence sufficient to sup- 
port the needs and desires of himself and family. He reveled 
in books, music, travel, and luxurious living. He enjoyed boon 
companions, “chinwags” far into the wee sma’ hours, choice 
food, and drinks. Lack of exercise, satisfaction of a powerful 
appetite for rich foods and drinks, and exhausting demands on 
his energy all contributed to his death at fifty-nine. 


It seems to this reviewer that there was precious little editing 
in this volume: no introduction or editorial preface, no table 
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of contents, no index, no explanation of several important gaps. 
Selection and chronological arrangement describe the work of 


Miss Fisk. 
J. L. WALLER. 


College of Mines. 


The Territorial Papers of the United States: Volume IX, The 
Territory of Orleans, 1803-1812. Compiled and edited 
by Clarence Edwin Carter. 

Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 1940. 
Pp. ix, 1092. $2.50. 

Volume nine of The Territorial Papers of the United States, 
a series being published by the Department of State, contains 
a large portion of the official documents relating to the Province 
of Louisiana and the Territory of Orleans, 1803-1812. These 
papers are selected chiefly from the archives of the executive 
departments of the national government and other Federal 
archives in Washington, D. C. Headnotes to each document 
designate its particular depository. With a few unimportant 
exceptions, the papers are printed in chronological order. The 
editor of the volume makes no claim to a comprehensive pub- 
lication of the official records of the Territory of Orleans, 
since the general plan of the series is to omit certain categories 
of documents and papers already published; yet his judicious 
selection of material presents a concise, authentic history of 
the Territory. 

The body of the volume consists of the correspondence be- 
tween the officials of the Department of State and the political 
officials of the Territory of Orleans. Since this Department 
directed the civil administration of the Territory, the letters 
of the Secretary of State give instructions for the operation 
of the territorial government, interpret the laws governing 
the Territory, and make recommendations concerning appoint- 
ments and internal policies. The letters of the governor and 
other territorial officials describe the organization of the local 
executive and legislative branches, portray the confusion re- 
sulting from the introduction of the common law among people 
familiar only with the civil law, and show the censorious atti- 
tude of the inhabitants toward their new government. Many 
letters of Presidents Jefferson and Madison from the Manu- 
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scripts Division of the Library of Congress throw additional 
light upon the administration of the Territory and its relation 
to national and international affairs. The correspondence be- 
tween the Secretary of the Treasury and the land officers dis- 
closes the complexity of the land question in the Territory, 
since the peculiar surveys and liberal policies of the former 
governments clashed with the public land system of the United 
States. The records of the War Department give important 
details concerning the handling of Indian affairs. Numerous 
letters from this Department also relate to the military occu- 
pation of Louisiana and to the adoption of measures to strengthen 
the defenses of the Territory of Orleans. From the files of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives are included 
petitions, letters, and draft bills pertinent to conditions in the 
Territory. Notwithstanding the variety and amount of all this 
material, the editor states that “no more than ten papers out 
of all the documents which comprise the volume have been 
previously published.” (p. iv) 


Since Louisiana was the first foreign land acquired by the 
United States, the documents in this volume illustrate that 
the extension of the Federal government to the region that 
became the Territory of Orleans in 1804 involved the young 
republic in various external problems and administrative dif- 
ficulties that were at the time unique. After his transfer of 
Louisiana to the United States, the French Commissioner, 
Pierre Clement de Laussat, long delayed his departure from 
the Province, to the chagrin of the two American Commis- 
sioners, Governor William C. C. Claiborne and General James 
Wilkinson. Spanish troops were likewise annoyingly slow in 
leaving Louisiana. The Spanish officials, Intendant Juan Ven- 
tura Morales and Commissioner Marqués de Casa Calvo, re- 
mained in New Orleans until summarily expelled by Governor 
Claiborne early in 1806. These foreign agents worked zealously 
among the natives of the country to incite opposition to the 
United States government. They were abetted in their schemes 
by a clique of United States citizens, composed of Federalists 
from the Atlantic States, recent immigrant fortune-hunters, 
and disappointed office-seekers. The inhabitants of the Terri- 
tory of Orleans petitioned against the novel form of govern- 
ment first provided for them, protested against the entrance 
of Negroes from the West Indies, sought permission to import 
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“brute” slaves from Africa, and repeatedly remonstrated against 
the new land laws. The Spanish forces in West Florida and 
Texas caused the Orleans territorial officials as great anxiety 
as formerly the American frontiersmen had spread alarm 
among the Spaniards of Louisiana for the safety of the Province. 
Nowhere in the nation did the purported designs of Burr create 
greater ado than in New Orleans, where General Wilkinson 
set up a military dictatorship in December, 1806, and main- 
tained it until March, 1807. The arrival of thousands of 
French refugees from the Spanish West Indies in 1809, the 
incorporation of West Florida in 1810, and a dangerous slave 
uprising in 1811 were notable historical events in the Territory 
of Orleans. Suppression of illicit commerce between the Ter- 
ritory and Texas was the continual worry of the commandant 
at Natchitoches. The disturbed international situation kept 
the American officials uneasy over the safety of the Territory. 
Duels were frequent in New Orleans; and the almost annual 
epidemics of yellow fever depleted the ranks of recent immi- 
grants to the Territory from the States. 


The contents of the volume are divided into seven parts, each 
part, after the first, comprising the papers relating to a sep- 
arate administration of the only Governor of Orleans Territory, 
William C. C. Claiborne. The copious footnotes are numbered 
in series from one to ninety-nine. These footnotes evince the 
prodigious amount of research expended in the compilation of 
the volume. They not only refer to unpublished documents and 
works that illumine statements in the papers herein published, 
but also cite the archives and depositories where all known rel- 
evant manuscripts are located. They form a veritable guide for 
the student seeking this unpublished material of the Territory 
of Orleans. A detailed index of sixty-seven pages, which gives 
the variant spellings of the unusual place and personal names 
appearing in the text, is especially helpful. 


This reviewer has detected some thirty-four errors in the 
sequence of footnote numerals: for example, number 51 on page 
42 is followed by 53 on page 43; and number 2, page 86, is 
followed by 4 on the next page. Number 69 at the bottom of 
page 790 should be 62, while 62, the last number on page 795, 
should be 69. The contents of Governor Claiborne’s letter to 
Secretary Monroe on page 961 show that its date should be 
November and not December 19, 1811. These errata, however, 
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are of little importance; they cannot detract from the general 
excellence of the work. The volume is an indispensable aid to 
research in the history of the Territory of Orleans. 


GRADY D. PRICE. 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 


The Territorial Papers of the United States: Vols. VII, VIII. 
The Territory of Indiana, 1800-1816. Compiled and ed- 
ited by Clarence E. Carter. 

Washington: Government Printing Office, 1939. VII, pp. xi, 784. 
$2.00. VIII, pp. v, 496. $1.50. 

The appearance of these volumes in which are published the 
territorial papers of the Territory of Indiana adds to the sig- 
nificance of an already important series of government publica- 
tions. The papers illustrate various phases of the expansion of 
the United States, as, the government of the territory, its bitter 
political squabbles, land speculation, the advance of mail routes 
and post offices, slavery north of the Ohio, an early proposal for 
a canal at the Falls of the Ohio, the militia, Aaron Burr’s 
activities, and the statehood movement, as well as many other 
things too numerous to mention. The arrangement and nature 
of the contents are indicated very briefly by the headings of 
the nine chapters, which present the papers of each of the 
various gubernatorial administrations. The documents of the 
five regular administrations and the one ad interim adminis- 
tration of William Henry Harrison are included in the first six 
chapters which form the more important part of the two vol- 
umes. The last three chapters include the papers of the admin- 
istration of Acting-Governor Gibson and the two administra- 
tions of Governor Posey. These last three, through no fault 
of the editor, form something of an anti-climax. Many excel- 
lent footnotes, two comprehensive indexes, large clear type, and 
superior editorial work add to the usable qualities of the books. 
Historical students will long be grateful to the editor and to 
the government for these volumes. 

There is some evidence, although it is not at all conclusive, 
that the task of preparing the territorial papers of the United 
States is a somewhat larger one than was anticipated. The 
enormity of the work is well illustrated by the size of these 
volumes which contain nearly thirteen hundred pages, but which 
are not a complete presentation of the territorial papers of Indi- 
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ana Territory. It is obvious that the rules followed in the earlier 
volumes of the series are being enforced more strictly, and 
that new ones are being adopted to conserve space. In the first 
place, previously published papers are not generally republished. 
This is a policy which seems very unobjectionable, and yet it 
means that the student must search through many volumes pub- 
‘lished by many agencies and not equally available if he is to 
find all the documents relating to the field. Perhaps the most 
serious omission in these volumes is the Executive Journal of 
Indiana Territory. In the introduction the editor uses nearly a 
page to call attention to a considerable number of volumes which 
contain other material not included in these volumes. In the 
second place, the omission of papers relating to Indian affairs, 
particularly those concerning the difficulties centering around 
Tecumseh, and those concerning the War of 1812 seems quite 
unfortunate because it leaves an important gap in the history 
of the Territory of Indiana. In contrast every extant letter 
relating to the extension of the postal service, and the papers 
concerning the administration of the public lands, except much 
purely routine correspondence, have been published in these 
volumes. Still other papers which “are purely cumulative in 
effect” are omitted. This very likely is a very defensible policy 
but it is possible that the cumulative effect may be an impor- 
tant consideration to the historian. Nearly one-half of a page 
(I, 184) is required to list acts which have been omitted, but 
which concern the same general subject as the act which is 
published. The footnotes have had to bear their share in the 
process of economy. Biographical sketches and cross references 
have been omitted. The extensive indexes prevent the latter 
from being objectionable, but the former, no doubt, will be 
missed by many who have found them very useful in the pre- 
viously published volumes. It is not always easy to understand 
why certain documents are included under the announced rules 
and why others are omitted. An instance is the reprinting of 
the enabling act for the formation of the state government, 
which has been printed more than once and which is fairly 
available. In contrast is the omission of the journal of the con- 
stitutional convention, which was published in a little known 
and generally inaccessible volume. 

These critical remarks are not intended to reflect unfavorably 
upon the significance of this publication or upon the splendid 
work of the editor, but merely to call attention to the possi- 
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bility that the present arrangements may not prove adequate 
to the completion of the task on the basis on which the work 
was started. If this possibility materializes, it may be desirable 
to proceed as far as possible on the original scale and to under- 
take a movement to secure additional funds to complete the 
series, rather than to eliminate valuable papers and features 
that have made the early volumes such notable contributions to 
the published documents of the United States. 


: F , JOHN D. BARNHART. 
Indiana University. 


Gullah. By Mason Crum. 
Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. xiii, 351. $3.50. 


The Gullah Negroes of the Carolina sea islands constitute one 
of the most interesting racial groups to be found in America. 
Left to themselves in their isolated island homes since Recon- 
struction days, they have preserved in surprisingly pure form 
many characteristics of their African and slave backgrounds. 
Their unique dialect, their quaint social habits, and their folk- 
religion offer a rich field indeed for studies in the social sciences 
and folklore. 

Dr. Crum, a native of South Carolina’s Gullah region, has 
brought a sympathetic picture of the Gullah Negro’s society 
before the reader. Although the study does not lay any claims 
to distinction as a scientific or profound work, it does succeed 
in throwing some light on Gullah culture. There are several 
portions of the book that are particularly significant in this 
regard. 

The chapter dealing with Gullah dialect is especially interest- 
ing because it brings together the views of a number of recog- 
nized authorities on English dialects, as well as the opinions 
of the few students of Negro dialect. There is a poverty of 
published material in America on Negro dialect. 

The sections concerned with the religious life of the Negro, 
the life on the plantations during slavery, and the Port Royal 
Experiment are very illuminating. In these sections the author 
has cited source materials, such as letters and newspapers, that 
date back to the early eighteenth century, and he is the first 
writer to use them in a study of this sort. 
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The book has its weak points. The author’s failure to com- 
prehend the real character of the Negro becomes most evident 
in his chapter, “The Black Man.” It is at once obvious, upon 
reading the chapter, that Dr. Crum did not consult such author- 
ities on the Negro as Dollard, Du Bois, and Herskovits. His 
conclusions, for the most part, are painfully superficial. The 
tendency on the part of the author to allow the frequent occur- 
rence of repetitious passages will probably annoy many readers, 
as will the long, shallow quotations from a Mrs. Puckett and a 
Mr. Gonzales, two of the observers of Negro life cited by Dr. 
Crum. Despite these weaknesses the book makes fair reading, 
and, though it omits some of the outstanding works done on the 
Negro, its bibliography should be of interest to students who 
desire to do research in the field of Gullah culture. 


JOHN H. FAULK. 
Austin, Texas. 


Cultural Life in Nashville, 1825-1860. By F. Garvin Davenport, 


Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. 
x, 210. $3.50. 

This study does not pretend to be a “complete social history” 
of ante-bellum Nashville but a cultural history by which the 
author means “intellectual and aesthetic attainment.” With this 
introduction one expects and finds chapters on education, med- 
ical schools and medical practices, religious developments, the 
theater, and musical and literary tastes. A brief concluding 
chapter entitled “Street Scenes” does not meet the high stand- 
ard of the rest of the book. Emphasis tends to center upon 
leaders, personalities, and the changes in the face of the city 
brought about by new schools, more imposing church structures, 
the theater, the publishing houses, the libraries and the new 
Capitol where the leaders may carry on their work. This study 
is restricted to the Brahmins of the city. 

The impression gained from the book is that a varied and 
expanding intellectual and spiritual life was well supported in 
the decade of the fifties by a population of somewhat over 10,000. 
On one of the largest stages in America, the Adelphi Theater 
management presented Eliza Logan, Charlotte Cushman, Ole 
Bull, and Edwin Booth. Barnum collected $4 and $5 a seat 
from hundreds who clamored to hear Jenny Lind. By 1854 
the people heard their first full opera. Soon the German set- 
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tlers were introducing them to Handel’s “Messiah.” The Nash- 
ville Daily Gazette had in John L. Marling one of the finest 
literary critics of the decade. While the city appears to have 
produced no sculptor, great architect or outstanding men of 
letters, her colleges could boast of scientists of national repute; 
i. e., William Ferrel, the meteorologist, whose earlier studies 
were published in the Nashville Journal of Medicine and Sur- 
gery; Dr. Paul F. Eve, the surgeon; Gerard Troost, the geol- 
ogist; and Dean John B. Lindsley, who inaugurated the Medical 
School in 1851. Obviously, Nashville, the educational and med- 
ical center of the middle South, was not the post-war creation 
of Vanderbilt and Peabody. Rather, this distinction was the 
result of an early interest in female education, a public school 
system, a University with libraries containing over 14,000 vol- 
umes, and a State Library of over 11,000 books by 1860. 


Chapter IV explains the causes for the early and present day 
prominence of Nashville as a religious publishing center. Since 
1854 the Methodist Church has had a great publishing estab- 
lishment, ably managed in the early days by Rev. John B. Mc- 
Ferrin. Vermont-born James R. Graves expanded the local 
Baptist paper by launching the Southern Baptist Review and 
Eclectic in 1855. The Christian, Presbyterian and Catholic 
churches were also strong while Jewish and Lutheran congre- 
gations appeared before the end of the decade. Nashville’s 
theology remained essentially conservative, but evidences of 
Spiritualism and Unitarianism caused no little argument. 


The author seems a bit too optimistic about the local poetesses 
and the support received by literary magazines. A glance at 
the useful bibliography of periodicals will indicate the short 
life of these attempts. (p. 219) Medical and religious publica- 
tions fared much better. The fact that Mrs. F. B. Fogg pub- 
lished at Nashville in 1858 a condemnation of Nott’s theory 
of the origin of the Negro indicates that not even the pro- 
slavery conclusions of the “defense minded” medical students 
satisfied a lady who could draw logical conclusions after ob- 
serving black and white cats. Richard Owen’s Key to the 
Geology of the Globe (1857) and William Mulkey’s Orthograph- 
ical Spelling-Book (1857) bear witness to the stimulus of an 
educational center, but A. S. Worrell’s grammar of 1861 inten- 
sified Nashville’s intellectual rebellion against books from the 
North. 
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It is to be hoped that this author will soon study the part of 
the common man and business leaders in the life of Nashville, 
the effect of the city upon Middle Tennessee, and the results 
of the careers of persons trained in the schools. With studies 
of Pittsburgh and Memphis in print it may not be long before 
comparisons between five inland river towns of 1860 may be 
made with the five coastal “cities of the wilderness” of the 
1740’s as described by Bridenbaugh. Some of these were about 
the same age and size as the Nashville of 1860. Within the 
narrow limits where comparison is now possible it appears 
that Nashville’s leaders had provided decided improvements in 
high-class entertainment; they had done as well in state capitol 
and church building; and the city was exceptional in medical 
and library facilities. Another segment of the South has been 
pictured enjoying cultural prosperity in the fifties. Frontier 
and rural cultures were transformed as the city consummated 


its role irrespective of section. 
ROBERT C. COTNER. 


The University of Texas. 


The Sentimental Novel in America, 1789-1860. By Herbert 
Ross Brown. 


Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 407. $3.00. 


The novel began its career in America in 1744, when Benjamin 
Franklin, intent on public piety and private profit, reprinted 
Samuel Richardson’s Pamela. It is with this date that Herbert 
Ross Brown really begins his history of the sentimental novel, 
and continues it to the Civil War, attempting to trace some mani- 
festations of the American mind in the very abundant out- 
pouring of sentimental fiction. 

In a chapter headed “Richardson and Seduction,” Mr. Brown 
first treats the development of the American novel through its 
early decades, when to be detected reading a novel was almost 
as disreputable as betting at a cock fight, in spite of the fact 
that the “refined treble” of the female novelists dominated the 
opening chorus of American fiction. Then, as he quite logically 
shows, the authors of the much maligned fiction, evidently in 
self-defense, insisted that their work was based upon truth and 
that its purpose was always to inculcate virtue. Such famous 
effusions as Rowson’s Charlotte Temple (American edition, 
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1793) became little more than formulas of seduction, suicide, 
and sensibility. Only a little sweetening from such favorite 
sources as home, children, religion, and temperance, and a few 
judicious dashes of purple mists and summer arbors were 
needed to bring the dish to a flavor exactly suited to the 
American taste. 


The group of master-sentimentalists working in America for 
forty years immediately preceding the Civil War found the 
form perfected, ready for their use. Mr. Brown analyzes with 
sympathy and insight—and this is certainly the best portion 
of his book—such masterpieces of sentimentalism as Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and Arthur’s Ten Nights in a Bar-room. 
The American public was apparently able, and even anxious, 
to consume as much as the Mary J. Holmeses, the E. D. E. N. 
Southworths, and Augusta Evanses could commit to paper. 


On the whole, the book is a model of thoroughness within 
the narrow limits set for it: the author has adequately traced 
the rise of the sentimental novel, he has analyzed its elements 
and its methods and its evils, and he has treated, with satisfy- 
ing critical acumen, a few of the finest specimens that senti- 
mentalism could produce. Through it all he has been most gen- 
erous in citing examples, and he has quite consistently related 
the literary fashion to social trends, creeds, and movements. 


Yet in a broad sense the work is incomplete. Certainly our 
chief interest in the heyday of the sentimental novel lies in its 
present significance. How much has the type influenced our 
own fiction? Have the 1840 elements gone into the making of 
the 1940 novels? Perhaps Mr. Brown is planning a companion 
volume in which he will trace sentimentalism and its effects 
through the era that produced Gone With the Wind and Grapes 


of Wrath. 
PHILIP GRAHAM. 


The University of Texas. 


The Extradition of Nationals. By Robert W. Rafuse. 
Urbana, Ill.: The University of Illinois Press, 1939. Pp. 163. $1.50. 


The practice of surrendering fugitives from justice to foreign 
countries or nations has in the United States always been based 
upon treaties. While the Jay Treaty with England, which was 
concluded in 1794 and expired in 1807, provided for extradition 
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of fugitives accused of murder and forgery, widespread nego- 
tiation of extradition treaties between the United States and 
foreign countries did not get well under way until after the 
conclusion of the Webster-Ashburton Treaty in 1842. Both the 
Jay and Webster-Ashburton treaties provided for extradition of 
“all persons” accused of the crimes which were enumerated. 
The same is true of the Italian treaty of 1858. The greatest 
number of the treaties provide, however, that neither party is 
bound to extradite its own nationals. A few make extradition 
of nationals discretionary with the country of refuge. Since 
Italy has, in spite of the treaty of 1858, steadfastly refused to 
extradite Italian subpects who have committed crimes in the 
United States, there is no European country, other than Great 
Britain, from which nationals of the country of refuge can be 
extradited to the United States. Furthermore, American courts 
have held that Americans who are found in the United States 
and have committed crimes in countries with which we have 
treaties providing that neither party is bound to extradite its 
own nationals cannot be extradited. Consequently, an American 
who commits a crime in France, for example, cannot be returned 
to that country to stand trial. Unfortunately, he cannot be 
tried in the United States because our criminal law, with a few 
unimportant exceptions, has no extraterritorial operation. The 
same does not hold true, however, for the trial at home of 
nationals of continental countries or of those countries whose 
penal systems are based on the continental law. A Frenchman, 
for example, who commits a crime in the United States and 
flees to France can be tried in that country since French crim- 
inal law does control Frenchmen abroad when the act is also 
criminal where committed. 

Without disregarding the reasons behind it Rafuse is, in the 
main, critical of the policy of nonsurrender of nationals. It is 
quite true that in most instances trial at the place where the 
crime was committed could be conducted more efficiently than 
in the country of which the accused is a citizen or subject. But 
countries whose criminal laws apply to nationals abroad refuse 
to surrender because they feel an obligation to regulate the 
behavior of those belonging to their national groups, irrespec- 
tive of where the behavior takes place. It is not so much the 
fear of miscarriage of justice because of prejudice at the place 
of commission which induces refusal to surrender as it is a sense 
of responsibility for those who belong to the national family. 
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When regarded in this light, the policy of nonsurrender coupled 
with insistence upon trial at home goes further in international 
cooperation in suppression of crime than does our American 
insistence that criminal acts are only a matter of concern to 
the country where they are committed. 

Prior to the current European war there was a growing senti- 
ment for greater international cooperation in suppression of 
crime. Some publicists have gone so far as to advocate prosecu- 
tion of certain types of criminals by any country, irrespective of 
where their crimes may have been committed. Our theory of ter- 
ritoriality of law prohibits any cooperation along these lines. At 
present, because of judicial interpretation of a large number 
of our treaties, it is frequently the case that Americans who 
commit crimes abroad cannot be extradited. At the same time 
they cannot be tried at home because our legislation, with minor 
exceptions, does not apply to crimes committed abroad. Inter- 
national cooperation in the suppression of crime could be fur- 
thered if it were conceded that there are a number of different 
interests which are worthy of consideration. These interests 
include that of the place where the crime was committed; that 
of the nation to which the alleged offender belongs; and that 
of the civilized world in seeing to it that crime, which in these 
days of easy communication often transcends international bor- 
ders, is suppressed. Cooperation cannot be brought about by 
insistence upon any one theory. There should be recognition 
of the validity of the claims arising from all the different inter- 
ests, with legislation and treaty provisions so framed that it 
would make little difference where the offender is tried as long 
as he is tried, and if found guilty, is adequately dealt with. 

As a compendium of the legislation, treaties, and practices 
of the more important countries, this monograph by Rafuse is 
a remarkably thorough-going piece of work. The author gives a 
detailed picture of the laws, treaties, and practices of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe and of Latin-America as well as of 
England and the United States. The book is a part of the 
Illinois Studies in Social Sciences, which is a general title for 
a series of monographs in history, economics, sociology, politi- 
cal science, and similar or allied fields. 


GEORGE WILFRED STUMBERG. 
The University of Texas. 
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Modern Europe, by Clarence Perkins, C. H. Matterson and 
R. I. Lovell (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1941; pp. xiii, 717- 
1174; maps; $3.00), appears as a reprint from the recently pub- 
lished Development of European Civilization, beginning with 
the background of the French Revolution and extending down 
to the fall of 1940. It is distinguished from the conventional 
survey of modern European history principally by the wealth 
of factual information which the authors have been able to 
weave into their narrative. Economic, social and cultural fac- 
tors have been stressed, but not to the extent of weakening the 
indispensable framework of political history. Readers who are 
interested primarily in continental developments may feel that 
Great Britain has claimed a somewhat disproportionate share 
of attention at the expense of the other leading powers, though 
in no case have the authors been guilty of superficial treat- 
ment. They are to be congratulated upon the make-up of the 
text—the print and the method of topical subdivision are dis- 
tinctly pleasing to the eye and should materially facilitate the 


learning process. 
OLIVER H. RADKEY. 


The University of Texas. 


Stuart Tompkins’ Russia Through the Ages: From the Scyth- 
ians to the Soviets (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940; pp. 
xxi, 779; maps, glossary, chronological table, bibliography, and 
index; $6.00) is one of the few recent books covering all of 
Russian history. Unfortunately, it leans too heavily toward 
military affairs to the neglect of foreign policy, especially in 
discussing the Napoleonic, Crimean, and World Wars. Nor is 
it concerned much either with the history of ideas or of eco- 
nomics—Karl Marx, for example, is cited twice in the rather 
full index. There is a separate chapter on the Russian church. 
A glossary of Russian terms, a well-organized, extensive bibli- 
ography, and a lengthy chronology of sixteen pages enhance 
the usefulness of Professor Tompkins’ text. 


J. G. DOWNUM. 
Mercer University. 
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The Association has received Volume 73 of the Collections 
of the New York Historical Society for the year 1940. This 
comprises volumes III and IV of Letters from John Pintard 
to his Daughter Eliza Noel Pintard Davidson, 1816-1833. 


CoRAL H. TULLIs. 
The University of Texas. 


A Thumbnail Sketch of Fayette County compiled by Houston 
Wade was sent to the Association recently by the author. It is 


in small newspaper form. 
CorRAL H. TULLIS. 


The University of Texas. 


From the State Historical Society of Iowa the Association 
acknowledges receipt of The Rivers of her Valleys, by William J. 
Peterson. This society is to be congratulated on the numerous 
books pertaining to Iowa which it is publishing. It is evidently 
very progressive and very conscious of the value of recording 


the history of the state. 
CoRAL H. TULLIS. 


The University of Texas. 


The Texas Historical Records Survey continues to send vol- 
umes of inventories of county archives. The latest received 
by the Association pertain to the archives of Bastrop, Milam, 
and Uvalde counties. For Trinity County an Index to Probate 


Cases has been received. 
CoRAL H. TULLIs. 


The University of Texas. 








New World 
Neighbors 


EIGHT READERS FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
OR RECREATIONAL READING — Ages 9 to 14 


Tus SERIES “satisfies a crying need in chil- 
dren’s literature for a sympathetic treatment of cus- 
toms, points of view, legends, history, and resources of 
Central and South America,’ says the reviewer in 
Among Us, the Newsletter of the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations of the N.E.A., June, 1941. 





KIMBI, INDIAN OF THE JUNGLE (Williams)—LETTERS 
FROM GUATEMALA (Goetz)—AROUND THE CARIBBEAN 
(Burglon & Others)—EXPLORING THE JUNGLE (Waldeck) 
— THE GAUCHO’S DAUGHTER (Pollock) —RICHES OF 
SOUTH AMERICA (Von Hagen)—BOYS OF THE ANDES 
(Desmond & Others) ALONG THE INCA HIGHWAY 
(Malkus). 





WRITTEN FOR AGES 9-14, by educators, explorers, 
and specialists in inter-American relations, and woven 
around authentic facts of the life and history of Latin 
American people, these story books give the child a 
feeling of friendliness with his neighbors of the south. 


Beautiful illustrations, chiefly in color, picture maps, 
and pictorial glossaries make them inviting to young 
readers. 

List price, 32 cents each 


i aad 
Dp. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


713 BROWDER STREET, NEW YORK CITY 











GOOD BOOKS 


ON 


Texas—Southwest—West 


Librarians and Collectors will find it to 
their advantage to tell me about books 
they wish to buy and books they wish to sell. 


Dudley R. Dobie’s Book Shop 


San Marcos, Texas 


THE LARGEST TEXANA BOOKSHOP 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Will accept commission from Texas high school 
and county librarians to build Texas Collections. 


List of available books sent on request. 























Every true Southerner should read 


THE 


Southern Literary 
Messenger 


“The Voice of the South” 

















Here is the magazine that your grandmother or grandfather 
may have read back in the thirties, forties, fifties and early 
sixties. It was then the leading literary magazine of the South. 
Associated with it were such Southern immortelles as Edgar 
Allan Poe, Matthew Fontaine Maury, James Heath, Dr. George 
W. Bagby, and a score of others. 


Today, THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER is 
again in the forefront in the fields of literature and the fine arts. 


Again it presents such prominent Southern names among its 
contributors and advisory staff as: Laura Krey, Clifford Dowdey, 
Archibald Rutledge, Lamar Dood, Emmett Kilpatrick, Harry 
Harrison Kroll, Rose Wilder Lane, Frederick H. Koch, Robert 
Porterfield, Florence Dickinson Stearns, Rhea Marsh Smith, 
Charles Bell Burke, Caroline B. Sherman, Arthur Palmer 
Hudson, Frank L. Baer, Ernest Bacon, Thomas C. Colt, Jr., 
and many others. 


Here you may, each month, read Southern short stories, 
serials, poetry, drama, art, music. Here you may keep abreast 
of the New South and continue to love the Old South. 


Subscription (12 big issues) annually. .$3.00 
Trial, 3 months subscription.......... 1.00 


Write for catalog of Southern books by Southern authors. 


THE SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER 


(Edited by F. Meredith Dietz) 
109 East Cary Street Richmond, Virginia 

















Your copies of The Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly are worth 


preserving. 


Let us bind them into perma- 


nent volumes for you. 





VON BOECRMANN-JONES CO. 


110 EAST NINTH STREET. AUSTIN, TEXAS 


PRINTERS — BINDERS — OFFICE SUPPLIES 




























TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Founded 1897 


HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discovery, collection, 
preservation and publication of historical 
material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 


HAS PUBLISHED forty-three volumes of the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 
day constitutes the best single collection of his- 
torical material on Texas. 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free. 


HAS CO-OPERATED with the Library of the 
University of Texas in securing its collection 
of Texana, which is the most complete in the 
state. 


DESIRES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
to increase its usefulness and service to the 
state. 


WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and City 
Library in Texas. Inquiries as to prices 
invited. 

MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 
achieve these aims of the Association by 
securing at least one new member this year. 
Dues are only $3.00 per year. 


MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 








Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 2131, University Station 
Austin, Texas 
































THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that all back volumes 
of Tue QuaRTERLY may now be purchased. The first six 
volumes have been reprinted and a complete set is available 
either on the installment plan or for cash on delivery. 


Volumes I, II, III, IV, V and VI may be had in the reprinted 
copies for the following prices: 
$6.00 per volume unbound ; 
$7.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.50 per single number. 


All the remaining volumes can be had for: 
$3.50 per volume unbound ; 
$5.00 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.00 per single number. 
The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 




















